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RYSTAL PALACE.—SUMMER CONCERTS. 
The Series will embrace Nine Concerts, to be given on 
SATURDAYS, MAY 2, 23, 30; June 6, 13; July 4, 11, 18, 
and 25. Of these, seven will be National—illustrating the 
music of our own country, Germany, France, Italy, Russia, 
and the Scandinavian countries. Ofthe two remaining concerts 
of the series, that on May 80 will comprise Signor Randegger’s 
“Fridolin,” and the last will be an illustration ofthe quaint and 
humorous in music, the p me comprising such pieces as 
Haydn’s “ Farewell” at ony, Mozart’s ** Musical Joke,” 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Clowns’ Tene March,” from the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” old Catches, &c. The First of the 
Series will take place on Saturday Next, when the pc me rogramme 
will consist of works by German masters, including Overture in 
DiJ. 8. Bach) and Minuet in D (Haydn) ; Pianoforte Concerto 
in @ minor (Mendelssohn) ; Symphony i in A (Beethoven); Sonata, 
“Tl moto a ag ” (Weber) ; Songs by Weber, Schubert, &e. ; 
Chorales and National Part-songs by Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Silcher, &c. Vocalists:—Madame Otto-Alvsleben and Herr 
Conrad Behrens ; Pianist, Mdlle. Marie Krebs — to the 
= Saxony); Org Organist, Dr. Stainer, Crystal Palace Choir ; 
Conductor, Mr. Manns. Reserved stalls, Half-a-crown ; trans- 
ferable tickets for the series of nine concerts, One Guinea. 
Prospectus containing fuller particulars may be had at the 
Ticket-office, Centre Transept. 





HE FIFTH TRIENNIAL HANDEL FES- 

A TIVAL at the CRYSTAL PALACE, JUNE 19, 22, 24, 
and 26. 

Four thousand performers. Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

The musical arrangements under the direction of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. 

The cabseription for goth sets of tickets (i.e., entitling to the 
samé seat for each of the three days of the festival), and single 
tickets, is open to-day. 


Prices of Sets, including Admission. 
Central Area—'Three Guineas and Two and a Half Guineas. 
Galleries—Two and a Half Guineas and Two Guineas. 
Single Tickets. 
Central Area and memes <*> “gad -five Shillings and One 


Gui 
Galleries—-One Guinea and Fifteen Shillings. 
Rehearsal Tickets. 
Admission—Five Shillings (if purchased before the day). 
Central Area and Gallery, Numbered Seats—Half-a-Guinea and 
Five Shillings. 
Offices, Crystal Palace and 2, Exeter Hall. 
The Handel Festival hee ae ye ge fall particulars of 
ice of and reserved seats, arrangements, &c., 
new Sa SEF cay Oe bat an ceatiandion o& lao tte 8 
above 





LASGOW SATURDAY EVENING CITY 
HALL CONCERTS,—The TWENTY-FIRST SEASON 
commences next September. To make ments for which 
Mr. AIRLIE, the Secretary, will be in London on the 7th of 
May for eight or ten ory, and may be communicated with at 
Angus’ Hotel, 23, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 





R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ LECTURE on 

WELSH NATIONAL al . the “Society of Fine 

Arts," THURSDAY EVENIN 7th, with Musical 

ocean, ari Sot Scotch, lok ae 
of Ancien’ 

meoWNING.” M.P., in the Chair, Hon. Sec, GEORGE 





A N. LAUGHTON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, will 
e givea PUBLIC READING at the QUEEN’S CONCERT 
ROOMS, Hanover Square, on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 
MAY 2nd, eye od at Three o’clock, for the benefit of the Widows 
and O; the Soldiers who fell in the Ashantee War, on 
mean Kindly signified his intention of b ing present 
indly tention 
Tickets, 58., 3s., 28., and 1s.; tok obtained fom It at 
the Rooms,” an and from all the principal Libraries and Music- 
tellers, 





EW and INSTRUCTIVE MUSIC, Arranged 
and Eiqeved for the PIANOFORTE. By WILLIAM 
SMALLWOO: 
LITTLE BUDS. Popular Melodies. 12 numbers, 1s. each. 
ue TREASURES, Admired Melodies. 25 numbers. 


each. 

SACRED TREASURES. 12 numbers. 2s. 6d. each. 

CLASSICS at HOME, Six pieces from the greatest Com- 
posers, 2s. 6d. each. 
HOME TREASURES. Selected from that popular oe) 
Arranged as — Duets by WILLIAM SMALLWOOD 
1 —, 3s. eac’ 

THE WARBLING LUTE. Morceau de Salon. 3s. 
All at half-price ; post free in stamps. 


TE LAND OF LOVE. New Song. 
by the Rev. E. DUDLEY JACKSON, 

words to Abt’s beautifal s0 “A Rose in 
CIRO PINSUTI. No. 1 E flat; No.2in F, 8s. each, 


free at half-price. “ Charming music, which appeals to 
| , the heart aan os to the cor. “ Orchestra.” 

| Wee THE SHIP COMES HOME. New 

« af r Y B w. 
- wie se of the season bids fair to become a second 
‘Par Away’ by the same talented composer.”—Vide “ Brighton 
apg 2d “Very sweet and simple.”—‘‘ Norwich Mercury.” 
.; post free for 24 stamps. 


Words 
‘athor of = 





THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Heaven.” Music by | TO- 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 





Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 8s. 6d. 





BURROWES'’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 


Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


ELDORADO: 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 
AS SUNG NIGHTLY AT THE 
STRAND THEATRE. 


—_—— 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


[tee DANCE’ ALBUM for 1874, with 
Elegant Cover and Dedication ao ™ nae and bronze. 





rille ‘‘LES BAVARDS” .. Marriott. 

altz “LINDA” es «+ Marriott, 
Lancers “MERRY OLD TIMES,” | ie Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL’ ée Marriott. 
Polka “PEERLESS PIER” .. .. Marriott. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 
Shillings and Ninepence. 

The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 2s. each. 





TREKELL’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 





BOURREE. In F major oe eo 88. 
LES ECLAIREURS, Impromptu .. oo 00 te oe 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. oo ce cc co 


LULLABY. Cradle So: 
THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice 
THE WOODLAND SPRI’ E. Morceau de. Salon 


ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. wales, ee 

TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka ee 
(Both el tly Illustrated in Colours). 

DIE GLUCKSGOTTIN. Polka-Francaise .. .. .. 

Quite equal to Gungl’ s and Strauss’s best efforts. 


EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 
(encored tly at the og Then ae LAN- 


Guach OF tov: zs at b gat r. Hillier, 
HAT ARE A LA y's" WANTS 


YOU TAKE MY i r rilles and Galop, by J. FITZ- 
— los, and Duets, 4s.; post free, 





4s. 
4s. 





ONIN erm 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anp CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHoLesaLe DEPARTMENT 


GTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
Publishers, Koreign ‘Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments, In direct communication with all the 
—_ Continental publishers in Lei Berlin, Hamburg, 
‘aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for reaching or Practising, 
Pianofortes, American "Or 8, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire,— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





RE H. N. WEIPPERT, of 277 and 279, Regent- 
street, a Banknypt. \ All persons claiming to be Creditors 
of the above-named :Bankrupt for Music- -plates, Royalties, and 
other musical property, or on any — — are requested 
to send forthwith to to me a ae full particulars of their 
a "Teas hewn 
wat ny CAS, 
Nnddonetect, Lenton, W ee 


SCARSBROOK’S Modern School for the 
e Violin, consisting of 115 Scales and Progressive Ex- 
ercises, calculated to develope the entire Mechanism and 
Resources of the Instrument. Price 10s. 6d. London: ‘T. 
SOaRsBRooK, 98, Ledbury-road, Bayswater; W. E. Hut, 
ape a and Bow Maker, 68, Wardour-street, Soho. ‘This work 
is arene recommended ‘to professors and students of the 
Violin. forwarded at half-price for P.0.0. or stamps, 








HE GUITAR.—MDME., SIDNEY PRATTEN, 

Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, 
Portman-square, : 





qee" FOLI begs to announce that he will 
return to London on May 10th. Address, until Feb, 17th, 

Grand Hotel de la Paix, Moscow, Russia; after that date, 

until May 8rd, cee Italien Theatre An der Wien, Vienna 


ADAME SAINTON DOLBY’S NEW SONGS. 








“THE SEA-SIDE KIRK.” 
“IF YOU ONLY KNEW.” 
“FAIR AND FAUSE.” 

“MY SATLOR LOVE.” 

“YOU NEEDN'T SAY A WORD.” 
Post free for 24 stamps each, 
Lamnonw Cock, 63, New Bond-street, 


“IL TALISMANO.” 





BALFE’S 





Messrs. DUFF and STEWART beg to announce that 


M. W. BALFE’S 
GRAND UPERA, 


“IL TALISMANO,” 


IS IN PREPARATION. 
A Folio Lage lh of the Entire Work, with English and Italian 
rds, Pro-em, Memoir and Portrait of the Composer, 


C) 
will be ready on the morning after 
at Her Majesty’s Opera, 


PRICE ONE GUINEA. 


The English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON. 
The Italian Translation by Signor G. ZAFFTRA,. 





ARRANGEMENTS for the PIANOFORTE 
By SIR JULIUS BENEDICT, W. KUHE, 
B. RICHARDS, E. L. HIME, 

J. T. TREKELL, &c., &c. 
WALTZES, GALOP and QUADRILLE 
By CHARLES GODFREY. 





LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 


For in ‘ing and the voice, and removing 
affections of throat, has main its character for a 
ee eer and t nials receive 

Grisi, Persiani 


Statesmen, fully establish ite great virtues. No V 
agro Speaker should be without this invaluable hes 








Lapden : Ropext Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 





11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Bs tained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the 
Kingdom, 
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J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Pubtications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of ether Church Firms. 
WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 
he "4 ‘4 
CHURCH STORIES for SUNDA ¥5, HOLY-DAY 8, 
&c, (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1jd. In 
4 Vols, cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Sparated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 2s. 6d. each; postage, 3d. 

‘Amongst the Church stories of late years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud pow’e.” of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take’ 2, rivals 
this series,”—Church Work. 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2,3. 2d. 
“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churehman, 
‘A prettier story was never written.” —Guardian, 
“Charmingly told : full of interest.” —Church Review, 
* An attractive little tale.” —Church Times, 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- | 


tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s, 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
** An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articies imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.”—Guardian. 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rey. 8. 
BARING-GOULD, 8s. 6d.; by Post 8s. 9d. 
‘Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them, Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouyué’s charming stories.”—Quardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace," &c, Three Vols. 
separated), each 3s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 
«Too popular to need more than passing mention, They are 
ull of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian. 
“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor, 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.”—Churchman, 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 
‘The story is most interesting.”—Church Times. 
** Pretty: pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 
bs., by Post 5s. 5d. P 
“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.” —Literary Churchman, 
« Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘ Our Christian Calling,” de. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s. 2d, 
‘*A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
ibrary."—Guardian. 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation, 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s. Od. 

‘(A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, - 

‘Its tane is excellent, Just suited for a prize ar for a lending 
library.” —Church Times, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rey. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

‘We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit,”—Q@uardian. 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord's Jife; By C. A, JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 28. 8d, 

** Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc 
tion will be appreciated.”"—Church Times. 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE, 23s., by Post 2s. 2d, 

« Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman, 

‘A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Kdited by W.d. E. BENNETT, 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

** Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed ebildren.”—Church Times, 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 64., by 
Post 8s. 9d. 

“Nothing but old familiar stories, But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.”"—@uardian, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3a. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 
‘A few common-place sketches of c -place ch tera 
tu common-place circumstances. Should they con’ some 
musement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
ory will be fulfilled.” — Preface. 
The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories, 1s, 6d. 
by Post 1s, 74d. 

** Useful to read to @ class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
natructive.”—Church Keview. ‘ 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
ay old on the imagination,”—Church Times. 








Hayes's Catalogue on application, 





3 f, MAYES LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARE; axp 4, 
MENRIETIA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 








THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 





ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 


Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 


supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 








—— 
NOW READY. 

THE MARCH OF THE BLACK WATCH, 
(42nd Highlanders). 

Composed and Arranged by 
MICHAEL WATSoOy, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLusTRATED IN CoLovas, 

Price 4s. 

Ransrorp & Soy, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus, 





es 
Jost PusiisHep, 





“MARCHE DES VAINQUEURS,” 


POUR LE PIANO. 
PAR 


J. HENRY POLLARD. 


Price 4s. 





Also (in the Press) an Organ Arrangement of the salve, 
price 4s. 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street, 
BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET, 





—————. 





A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every descryption on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 


-_———— 


J B. CRAMER & 00.8 BRIGHTON 


BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET, 








BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 


THe BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4; 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 





Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 








oe ee eee a 
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SONGS AND KISSES, 





From life if love be taken, 
Come tell me what is left ; 
Tt is a thing forsaken, 
Of every joy bereft. 
For life’s a spring-tide season, 
And love-tide is not long ; 
So if they ask a reason, 
I answer them in song. 
Though to-morrow 
Bring us sorrow, 
We'll be merry while we may ; 
Tears hereafter, 
Love and laughter, 
Songs and kisses sweet to-day. 
And so with joy and singing 
We'll let the years go on, 
Nor grieve at cares upspringing 
Though all our joys be gone ; 
But years that come hereafter 
Right merrily we'll meet, 
With kisses and with laughter, 
With love and kisses sweet, 
Gorpon CAMPBELL. 





PROVINCIAL. 





The Jubilee Singers of Fisk University gave two 
farewell concerts in Manchester this week. 





Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann are still at the Man- 
chester Theatre Royal, but are not drawing very 
large houses. 

Miss Braddon’s ‘‘ Genevieve,” with Mr. E. Saker’s 
company from Liverpool, are now playing at the 
Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. 





Madame Cowley-Squier sang at a concert at the 
Hulme Town Hall, on Tuesday last. Her rendering 
of Gounod’s serenade was refined and artistic. 





On the occasion of M. Levey’s birthday, last 
Friday, opportunity was taken of his presence at 
M. Riviére’s concerts, at Manchester, to present him 
with a handsome chased and mounted cornet-a- 
piston, from the manufactory of Mr. J, Higham of 
that city. Independent of its qualities as a musical 
instrument, as a work of art it was a credit to the 
maker, 





At Batley on the 20th ult. the Choral Society of 
that town gave a concert, assisted by Miss Clelland 
(soprano), Mr. J. W. Bowling (violin), Mr. Avison 
(violoncello), and Mr. W. Tomlinson (pianoforte). 
Several glees and part-songs were excellently sung 
by the choir, conducted by Mr. Bowling. . The 
instrumental solos and trios were much appreciated, 
and Miss Clelland was encored in the songs, ‘‘ My 
long hair is braided” (Wallace), and Bishop’s ‘ Bid 
me discourse,” 





A musical festival in Liverpool, about which there 
have been rumours for some time, is to take place 
in the Philharmonic Hall early in October, and will 
extend over a week, The Duke of Edinburgh and 
his Imperial bride are to honour the occasion by 
their presence, and numerous other distinguished 
visitors are expected. The proceeds of the festival 
will be applied to the local charities. The last 
musical festival of any pretension in Liverpool was 
in 1854, gt the opening of St. George’s Hall. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal Miss Lizzie Wilmore 
appeared on Monday evening as Jack Shephard in 
Mr, Buckstone’s drama of that name ; the part of Joe 
Blueskin being sustained by the lessee and manager, 
Mr, J. F, Warden. Miss Wilmore afterwards 
sustained the part of Lisette Gierstein in the 
Musical Comedy of “The Swiss Cottage,’ The 
fame pieces were played on Tuesday, On next 
Monday evening Mrs. Dion Boucicault, Mr. George 
Belmore, and Mr. Barry Aylmer open for six 
nights. 





M, Riyidre brought his concerts in Manchester 
to a close last Saturday, when, in spite of the 





abnormal and excessive heat, the Prince’s Theatre 
was crammed, The yocalists during the past week 
were Mdme. Pauline Rita, Miss Annie Sinclair, 
Miss Jenny Pratt, and our veteran friend Mr. George 
Perren, whose singing of the ‘Bay of Biscay,” 
literally brought down a storm of applause. Among 
débutantes must be named a violinist of no mean 
order, Monsieur Vivien, who, I doubt not, you will 
soon have in London. M. Revidre announces his 
intention of returning and making a longer stay 
at some future time. 

At Market Drayton, on the 21st ult., “ Alexander's 
Feast” (Handel) was given by the Market Drayton 
Musical Union, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Sydney H. Williams, Mus. Bac. Oxon. The band 
and chorus, which were strengthened by a few of 
Charles Hallé’s force, were very effective. The 
principals were Miss: Clelland, of Manchester, Mr. 


Kearton, of Wells Cathedral, and Mr. John Evans. 
In consequence of the indisposition of Miss Winter 
a telegram had been despatched to Miss Clelland, 
and reached her during her performance at Batley 
on the evening of the 20th. With a couple of hours’ 
study, and although previously unacquainted with 
the work, Miss Clelland sang the whole of the 
principal soprano music this evening with the taste 
and feeling of a true artist. Mr. Kearton sang the 
difficult tenor solos admirably, and Mr, Evans, an 
amateur basso, was very effective. 





On Saturday afternoon at the Brighton Aquarium, 
Miss Banks, Madame Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
and Mr. Patey, combined their efforts with those of 
the Aquarium band and of Mr. C. Davieson, who 
played a pianoforte solo. The result was a large 
audience and an artistic success. A quartet from 
the ‘ Fairy Ring” cantata of Mr. Cummings was a 
feature of the program, and was pleasingly rendered. 
A duet by Miss Banks and Mr. Patey, and a cornet 
solo by Mr. Kelly, were also included in the concert. 
Mr. Collins also played the flute obbligato to Batiste’s 
Andante (No. 1,inG). Im the evening the same 
artists again appeared, when, taking advantage of 
the lower charge for «dmission, a large audience 
patronised the Aquarium. A variety of popular 
songs and ballads were sung and the orchestral 
selections had a corresponding tendency. The 
company was a demonstrative one and the applause 
loud and frequent. 





Mr. and Mrs, Billington with Miss Ellen Meyrick 
gave six successful performances of ‘ Rough and 
Ready” at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, and 
we think a longer stay would have been attended 
with even increased success; for, though the play 
itself has no striking merits of its own, it was so 
uncommonly well acted, that it was bound to 
commend itself to the tastes of the habitués of this 
house. For this week Mr. Edward Henry has 
secured Miss Wallis, who has appeared in a round 
of characters supported by Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Howard; and we understand that future arrange- 
ments already made will bear out the reputation of 
the management of this theatre—which aims at a 
popularity second to none in Manchester, and which 
strives to emulate that liberal and far-seeing policy 
that has made the ten years’ existence of the Prince’s 
Theatre such a brilliant one. 





A concert of chamber music was given in the 
Assembly Rooms, Neweastle, by Mr. Marshall Hall 
Bell, assisted by Miss Robertine Henderson, Mr, 
Henry Holmes, and Signor Pezze. Mr. Bell opened 
the concert with two of Schumann's Concert Studies, 
those in A and G minor; he also played Thalberg's 
fantasia on ‘*Mose in Egitto,” and three of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lieder ohne Worte ;” besides thig 
he played the pianoforte parts of the concerted 
music, and accompanied throughout with skill and 
taste. Miss Robertine Henderson sang three pieces, 
namely, Rode’s air, ‘‘ Al dolce canto,” with varia- 
tions ; Gounod’s serenade, ‘‘ Quand tu chantes;” 4 
song, ‘* Wishes,” by Mr. W. H. Holmes; a song, 
“The Bird is in her nest, by Mr, M, H, Bell. She 
has a very fine-toned and well-trained voice, which 
was fully equal to the florid air of Rode, and the 














audience was not a demonstrative one, seem ed to be 
received with the most favour, The violin playing 
of Mr. Henry Holmes was of the highest order, both 
as to delicacy and breadth of tone, He played a 
lovely nocturne of his brother’s composition, in 
which there are some very fine double-stop passages, 
and Spohr’s Barcarole and Tartini’s allegro in D, 
besides taking part in Beethoven's trio No. 2, Op. 1, 
and also in a duet for violin and pianoforte with Mr, 
M. H. Bell, the composer of the work. Signor Pezze 
is also an artist of extreme ability, and his only 
solo, a sonata in G minor, by B, Marcella, raised a 
desire to hear more of the same description. The 
concert will raise Mr. Bell's reputation, both as 
composer and executant. 





On last Friday evening in the Ulster Hall the 
Belfast Classical Harmonist Society brought their 
twenty-third season to a close by performing, for the 
first time in Belfast, to a very large audience, Han- 
del’s sublime work, ‘‘ Israel in Egypt.” The chorus 
was numerous, and the members of it discharged in 
a very praiseworthy manner the exceedingly onerous 
duties alloted to them. As has been graphically said, 
‘“* * Israel in Egypt’ is almost exclusively a mountain 
chain of immense choruses connected by some rugged 
passes of recitative, and a very few green vales of 
song into which we are permitted to peep.” Their 
first item, ‘And the children of Israel sighed "— 
which, like so many of the other choruses is eight- 
part, at once furnished favourable evidence of the 
careful training which the vocal members had under- 
gone. The celebrated ‘ Hailstone chorus” was 
rendered with astounding effect, and encored with 
the greatest warmth; and another bis equally enthu- 
siastic succeeded that sublime song of choral triumph, 
‘The horse and his rider.” The duet for basses, 
‘The Lord is a man of war,” was given by the bass, 
chorus in such a manner as to call forth another 
encore, which was accorded quite as rapturously as 
either of the two which preceded it. But the choruses 
throughout were excellently sung, and the audience 
applauded loudly almost all the choral numbers. 
None of Handel’s oratorios contains so few pieces 
for individual vocal display, but the opportunities 
which they had were turned to good account by Mrs. 
Scott-Fennell, Miss Annie Sinclair, and Mr, Henry 
Guy. The band, though not numerous, was on the 
whole very efficient, and Mr. Fred C, Smythe pre- 
sided in the most skilful manner at the organ. The 
conductor was Mr. Walter Newport, who deserves 
great credit for the satisfactory manner in which 
Handel's stupendous work was produced, In every 
respect its performance was a success. The concert 
was altogether one of the most enjoyable which has 
ever taken place in Belfast, 








OPERA, 

Last season, it may be remembered, Malle, Pezzotta 
made her débfit in the part of Amalia in the‘ Ballo in 
Maschera.” On Friday she repeated at Covent Garden 
this impersonation, but was suffering so terribly 
from nervousness that she produced little impres- 
sion, Her style, too, was exaggerated, and she 
showed a tendency to strain her voice. Moderation 
and self-command are the qualities which Malle. 
Pezzotta stands most in need of. Her dramatic 
instinct is good, She was well applauded in the 
recitative, * Ecco 1’ orrido campo,” including the aria 
‘+ Ma dall’ arido,” and in the following duet, The 
character of Renato was excellently sustained by 
Signor Cotogni, in lieu of M, Maurel, who was 
absent from indisposition, Friday evening's per- 
formance included the débt of Mdlle. Bianchi, who, 
as the page Oscar, displayed a light soprano voice 
of pleasing quality, and gained an encore for the 
canzone “ Saper yorreste” in the last finale, Malle. 
Sealchi played Ulrica as finely as heretofore, and 
Sig. Payani sang admirably as the Duke, In fact 
to him chiefly was the success of the performance 
due. 

On Saturday the illness of M. Maurel induced a 
sudden change of opera, ‘ Guglielmo Tell” was 
replaced by ‘JI Trovatore,” and Big, Bolis got his 
first chanee as Manrico, He made an excellent 





chaste and beautiful nocturne, which, though the 





impression with his fine chest notes and good 
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declamatory style. Two recalls followed the “ Di 
quella pira.” Mdlle. d’Angeri, as Leonora, sang 
with much effect, and the characters of Azucena and 
the Count di Luna were worthily filled by Malle. 
Scalchi and Signor Cotogni. 

** Jl Flauto” on Monday presented two remarkable 
impersonations—the Pamina of Malle. d’Angeri and 
the Astrifiammante of Mdlle. Marimon. The first 
was an artistic and highly meritorious conception, 
the second a brilliant display of vocalisation. When 
Malle. d’Angeri has acquired histrionic finish, her 
talent as an opera artist will be beyond question. 
Both Mdlle. Marimon’s songs were encored. Sig. 
Pavani played Z'amino ably, and sang with care 
and ability. Sig. Cotogni was Papageno, Malle. 
Smeroschi, Papagena, and Sig. Bagagiolo Sarastro. 
The general execution was of the first order; Sig. 
Bevignani conducted. 

Mdlle. Titiens having recovered from her indis- 
position, ‘ Gli Ugonotti” was given at Drury Lane 
on Thursday with the German artist in her great 
role of Valentina. No trace of her late illness was 
observable in her voice and bearing. The part was 
magnificently played. Mdlle. Valleria played the 
Queen, a part which taxed her voice rather heavily. 
Sig. Fancelli’s Raoul was capitally sung and acted. 
Mdme,. Trebelli-Bettini re-appeared in her accus- 
tomed part of Urbano, and the cast was further 
strengthened by the Marcello of Herr Behrens, the 
San Bris of Signor Agnesi, and the Di Nevers of 
Signor Galassi. On Saturday Malle. Titiens repeated 
her noble performance of Leonora in * Fidelio.” 

The opera of Monday was “ Faust,” with Malle. 
Marie Roze as the Margherita: an even and 
agreeable impersonation. She was frequently ap- 
plauded. Mr. Bentham, who has made marked 
progress since his last appearance in this country, 
having profited by studies in Italy, played Faust 
with great credit, vocally and dramatically alike. 
The encouragement afforded him by the audience 
was very hearty. Sig. Rota made a picturesque 
Mefistofele; Mdme. Trebelli was the unapproached 
Siebel, and Sig. de Reschi an unobjectionable Valen- 
tino. On Tuesday the “ Ugonotti” was repeated ; 
and last night ‘‘ Semiramide.” 
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CONCERTS. 





The eighteenth season of the winter concerts at | “Lauda Sion,” 2 MS. harmonium solo, “ Etude 
the Crystal Palace closed last Saturday with the Symphonique,” by Mr. Augustus L. Tamplin, and 
supplemental performance for the benefit of the Romberg’ s “ Transient and the Eternal,” followed 
conductor, Mr. Manns. The attendance was large | by # miscellaneous selection. The proceeds of the 
and appreciative. In the selection of music, Beet- | Concert were devoted to the relief of the widows and 


hoven’s Choral Symphony held a conspicuous place, 


being rendered in a style worthy of Mr. Manns’s | We trust a handsome sum was realised. 
forces. The principals who took part in the finale} Mr. Lindsay Sloper gave a matinée musicale 


were Mdme. Sherrington, Miss Sterling, Messrs. E. 


Lloyd and Santley. Another item was a selection | kind permission of Mrs. Hyam Benjamin), assisted 
from Schumann’s music to ‘‘ Manfred.” The move- | by the following artists. Vocalists: Mdme. Pauline 
ments selected from the fifteen incidental pieces | Rita, Mdme. Edna Hall, Mdlle. Vittoria Bunsen, 
were: No. 2, ‘ Adjuration of the Witch of the Alps;” | Mdlle. Nita Gaétano, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. 
No. 8, ‘‘Hymn of the Evil Agencies ;” and No. 4, | Santley ; instrumentalists: pianoforte, Miss Julia 
‘‘Manfred’s Address to Astarte.” The music is|Muschamp (pupil of Mr. Lindsay Sloper); violin, 
worthy of the gloom and incomprehensibility of the | Mons. Sainton; violoncello, Mons. Paque ; flute, 
subject, as lack-lustrous a pretender as any in poetic | Mr. Radcliffe; at the pianoforte, Sir Julius Benedict 
fiction, We suppose the whole of this composition|and Mr. Ganz. We need hardly say that Mr. 
will shortly be given, An encore greeted M.| Sloper provided a great treat for his clientdle, and 
Gounod’s “Funeral March of a Marionette,” con- | that everything went well. 

ducted by himself. Ernst’s ‘‘ Hungarian Fantasia,” | Miss Ellen Dix gave an evening concert on 
for violin, was played by Herr Peiniger (a pupil of | Monday, at the Horns Assembly Rooms, Kennington 
Herr Joachim), who made his first appearance here,| Park. The vocalists were Miss Ellen Dix, Miss 
and was well received. Vocal solos by Mesdames } Adelaide Newton, Miss Julian, Mr. J. H. Asman, 
Otto-Alvsleben and Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss] Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. A. R. Cranch, Mr. William 
Sterling, and Mr. Santley, completed the selection, | Gadsby, and Mr. Albert Hubbard. Grand piano- 














































































rivet interest. We see contrasted the selfish and 
arrogant Cadman Cadbutton, founder of his own 
fortunes, and the single-hearted but spendthrift 
baronet, Sir Ball Brace, his brother-in-law, who 
lives on suffrance in Cadbutton’s household, and 
watches affectionately over his niece. We see the 
niece herself, Miss Cadbutton, a charmingly wilful 
and petulant young lady, who takes a strong interest 
in her father’s handsome secretary, but is most 
anxious to conceal this weakness. Accordingly she 
and the secretary quarrel whenever they meet. 
Further we are made acquainted with a pleasant 
looking village sehoolmistress, and with a shy, 
dreamy, and muddle-witted inventor of mechanical 
devices, of whom we are permitted to see the parvenu 
Cadbutton has 4 sort of remorseful distrust. Tho 
first act brings into conjunction the two lovers and 
develops their affection ; shows the uncle favourable, 
shows the father violently opposed to it; shows also 
that the latter is desperately anxious to get both 
the secretary and the young mechanician out of the 
country. At the end of the act, the author begins 
to scrape his keel upon the rock which ultimately 
wrecks him. He causes the secretary to be sus- 
pected of pilfering money from Cadbutton’s drawer 
—a preposterous accusation which Cadbutton offers 
only to retract. However, the young man indignantly 
breaks off further relations with his former em- 
ployer, and announces his intention to go away for 
six months. The daughter protests her love, but 
the secretary’s resolution is fixed. He departs. 

In the second act the six months have passed. 
The schoolmistress has married the young mechanic, 
Smith, who is more jostle-brained than ever. The- 
parvenu Cadbutton is still distrustful of this young 
fellow, and anxious to get him out of the neighbour- 
hood. ‘‘ Have you ever thought of emigrating?” he 
asks. ‘Yes, sir.” ‘*Then why don’t you go?” 
“Because I’ve thought about it,” is the reply. 


Marimon in a bolero by Clapisson (encored), and a 
valse-aria by Ricci; other pieces having been con- 
tributed by Mdlles. D’Angeri, Pezzotta, Cottino, 
Bianchi, and Ghiotti; Signori Nicolini, Bettini, 
Pavani, Cotogni, Bagagiolo, Copponi, and Sabater, 
and the choristers of the Royal Italian Opera. 
Signori Vianesi and Bevignani and Sir Julius 
Benedict were the conductors. The second concert 
is to take place on May 16. 

The third concert of the Amateur Orchestral 
Society was given on Saturday in aid of the fund for 
the relief of the widows and orphans of the soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who died during the Ashantee 
war. The concert was under the patronage of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duchess 
of Edinburgh, as well as a large number of the 
nobility, and a large audience attended. The coup 
d’ceil was very gay ; boxes and stalls almost without 
exception filled, as well as the upper parts of the 
hall, while the arena was reserved for promenade 
between the parts. General praise may be bestowed 
on the performance. The Duke of Edinburgh, pre- 
sident of the Society, occupied his usual place in 
the orchestra. The concert opened with Haydn’s 
military symphony, which the band rendered well. 
Handel’s concerto for the organ was also well played, 
Dr. Stainer playing the solo instrument. For an 
amateur body, the overture ‘‘ Meeresstille” was a 
little too bold, and the rendering faulty in conse- 
quence. But in the second part the band pulled up 
in Auber’s overture, ‘‘ Cheval de Bronze,” Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘*Wedding March,” and the “ Galatea 
Waltz.” Mr. Lionel Benson, a young amateur, with 
an agreeable light tenor voice contributed some 
vocal solos, and the four Swedish ladies who have 
already been heard elsewhere this season, furnished 
their quartets. They achieved complete success, 
and helped materially to conduce to the general 
effectiveness of the concert. 

The Concordia Choral Society gave their fifth 
annual concert at St. George’s Hall, last evening. 
The vocalists were Miss Matilda Scott, Miss Julia 
Elton, Miss L. Stevenson, Mr. J. Williams, Mr. 
Walter Prestridge and Mr. Frederick Budge. Solo 
harmonium, Mr. Augustus L. Tamplin. Accom- 
panists: pianoforte, Miss R. E, Merrick, American 
organ, Mr. A. Merrick; conductor, Mr. J. Carisbrooke 
Merrick. The program included Mendelssohn’s 


emigrate.” Smith in fact will not budge. Mean- 
while Cadbutton’s daughter has refused all offers, 
and remains tacitly true to Leyton, the absent 
secretary. At lehgth he comes back, and has a 
stern interview with the self-made owner of riches. 
He tells Cadbutton that he is on the track of a 
villain who more than twenty years ago deserted his 
wife and child, taking with him the model of ah 
improved loom, the invention of his wife's father. 
With this machine the fellow rose to wealth and 
position; patented the loom; got in with some 
people who worked it at enormous profits; and 
ultimately changed his name and retired in opulence, 
having left his poor wife to die of starvation. This 
deserter is the father of Barnabas Smith, the 
mechanic. Dramatic as is this interview and 
eloquent as are the emotions of Mr. Farren as 
Cadbutton, while the narration is being made, we 
easily see that the traitor parent is Cadbutton 
himself. He is smitten with remorse, yet fear of 
social exposure is stronger still. He proposes to 
bribe Leyton to silence with the hand of his daughter. 
He summons the girl; but she has already refused 
the secretary. And now Mr. Albery’s bark once 
more grazes on the rock which menaced him in the 
first act, and which now knocks a leak clean through. 
The kindly sturdy penniless old baronet, who has 
preserved a heart of oak all along and has served as 
the foil to the pride and aggression of the parvenu, 
suddenly takes to pilfer money from the very drawer 
indicated in the previous act. He steals it to play 
billiards with a rowdy frequenter of a village inn. 
He is interrupted by the arrival of his niece and 
his brother in-law, and is also detected by the 


orphans of those who fell in the Ashantee war, and 


yesterday at 62, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park (by 


“Tt’s the people that don’t think about it who . 


some of the songs being of Mr. Manns’s own com- } forte, Mr. T. Ridley Prentice; accompanist, Mr. 
position, A new series of concerts will begin on} Frederick H. Cozens. Conductor, Mr. William 
Saturday next: the first seven programs illustrating |Gadsby. There was a good selection of miscel- 
the music of Germany (two), England, France, Italy, | laneous music, which was greatly enjoyed by the 
Russia, and Scandinavia respectively. The eighth } audience. 
concert is devoted to Sig. Randegger’s “ Fridolin.’ 
The Royal Italian Opera Company gave a concert THEATRES. 
on Saturday in the Floral Hall, which was crowded. ——. 








The program was long, and consisted chiefly off Mr. Albery’s latest comedy is one of those not un- 
time-worn operatic pieces. Mdlle. Albani sang | common examples of a literary venture, fair-seeming 
** Qui la voce,” “ With verdure clad,” and “ Robin J at the outset, coming to sudden and unexpected 
Adair,” the latter encored and replaced by “ The j disaster in the midst of its career. The first act of 
last rose of summer,” which lasts for ever. Malle. } ‘‘ Pride” is cleverly constructed, and commences to 








mechanic Smith, perched upon a library ladder; 
and when Cadbutton demands the meaning of the 
row, and who was stealing the money, Smith, in 
utter absence of any motive or meaning, answers 
that he was trying to steal it himself. 

This situation of course killed the play, as far 
as all human interest went. It was so wantonly 
purposeless, and in fact imbecile, that the audience 
could not recover confidence. The third act opened 
and proceeded only as a sort of mad enigma, and 
was no more regarded than a sheer “ Alice in 
Wonderland.” The characters still moved about, 
but they could no longer maintain a hold upon our 
sympathies. We had received too rude a shock in 
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seeing Sir Ball Brace behave like a pickpocket, and 
young Smith like a lunatic. There were no more 
realities in the piece: anything might happen next: 
the proud Cadbutton himself might turn at any 
moment into a brigand or a Boyard, or perhaps a 
tumbler in skin tights and a girdle. The burlesque 
atmosphere of the piece was kept up by the fact that 
although the old gentleman had been detected stealing 
by his niece, neither of them lost their affectionate 
confidence in each other: they still maundered in 
each other’s arms. Neither was the self-accused 
criminal, Smith, arrested for the theft; nor did he 
seem to mind being the victim of general suspicion. 
An extra taste of extravaganza was introduced into 
this act by making Mr. Cadbutton put up as Parlia- 
mentary candidate for the county. He is requisi- 
tioned, proposed, nominated, and elected on the 
same day, and the curtain descends finally on the 
shouts of his supporters, after he has confessed 
himself the father of Smith, given his daughter to 
Leyton, made it up with his brother the peculant 
baronet, and hinted that he thinks of marrying for 
the third time in his life. But there was seldom so 
melancholy a splutter out of any piece which opened 
so fairly. It was like the outset of a gallant rider 
on a finely caparisoned steed. Hardly had the 
author got a couple of miles, when his courser bolted 
with him. Then a rush—a mad yielding up of all 
control—and the end a horsepond, steed and rider 
flung and floundering. It boots little to say that 
the dialogue of “Pride” scintillates with possible 
and impossible retorts and quibbles; that everybody 
talks clever, and that similes and metaphors are 
winged from one to the another. Nor is the piece 
wholly saved though its fate is very much softened 
by the good acting. Mr. Farren’s Cadbutton is a 
rigorous, deliberate, accurate study, a hard but 
admirably consistent realisation of the heartless 
man of money. His make-up and manner carry 
out the conception perfectly. Mr. James as Sir 
Ball Brace has a distinct idea of the manly and 
pathetic requirements of the part, and he makes 
it a thorough success until the end of the second 
act, when Mr. Albery’s rock ahead strikes him, 
and he founders like all the rest. This is not 
Mr. James’s fault however. Mr. Warner is the 
handsome secretary Leyton, who has passages with 
the daughter to this effect :— 


Sue. I shall not go out. This room is mine; this 
book is mine; I myself am mine ! 
Hg. Nothing of the sort. The room is your father’s, 
the result of labour in which you bore no 
share. The book, like all the books here, is a 
loan—a trust for which you are morally re- 
sponsible. And you yourself are a mere 
agglomerate of fortuitous atoms ruled b 
natural laws over which you have no contval. 
I shall tell papa what you say. 
No you won't; for you can’t remember it to 
repeat. 


Miss Amy Fawsitt plays the heroine in a very grace- 
ful way; but Miss Fawsitt is drifting into an 
’ unattractive mannerism in speaking. She overdoes 
the facial play about the mouth. It is difficult to 
convey the hint without seeming rude, which is far 
from our intention: but she would really be much 
prettier and more attractive if she did not enounce 
her open vowels with the air of swallowing large and 
difficult substances in the atmosphere. Ano may 
be as round, an a as broad even from half-distended 
lips, as when the mouth is distended like an opera- 
singer’s. In repose Miss Fawsitt is charming. Miss 
Larkin, Miss Bishop and Mr. Horace Wigan lend 
aid to the generally good acting ; and Mr. T. Thorne, 
who plays the muddling mechanic, has an effective 
hesitating way and downcast look which come in as 
natural attributes of the character. 


Mr. Bateman has entered upon his series of 
the plays in which Mr. Irving has achieved so many 
successes. The drama chosen for Saturday evening 
was Mr. Leopold Lewis’s “‘ Bells.” Mr. Irving takes 
of course, his original part of Matthias, the murderer, 
with even greater force than of old, some of the 
parts in the story being rendered by fresh 
instance, Mr. Conway is the young lover 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 





At the Queen’s Concert Rooms, on Wednesday, 
Mr. A. N. Laughton gave a Public Reading in aid of 
the Bengal Famine Fund. Mr. Laughton has a 
creditable dramatic appreciation of the compositions 
favoured at such entertainments; and is as apt as 
many another in giving elocutionary value to such 
good old stock as Hood’s ‘*One more unfortunate,” 
Aytoun’s “Execution of Montrose,” and a little bit 
of Shakespeare here and there. He was well 
applauded in both the pathetic and the humorous 
ingredients of his program. We are not violently 
partial to readings, but Mr. Laughton’s cause was 
irreproachable. 

The medals offered to artists by the directors of 
the Crystal Palace Company were awarded on 
Wednesday. The Picture Gallery at the Crystal 
Palace is one of the most attractive features of that 
popular place of recreation, and the competition for 
the medals offered by the company has been of a 
very spirited character. It has proved so successful 
in its results, and the increase in the sale of pic- 
tures was last year so satisfactory, that the company 
resolved to repeat and extend the offers which had 
previously attracted so much attention. 





THE PARIS OPERA. 








There have been many discussions about the future 
Grand Opéra of Paris. A correspondent of the 
Times narrates the result of a personal visit, and he 
assures all those who will obtain admission that 
evening that a most dazzling surprise awaits them, 
one of those fairy spectacles one dreams of but never 
sees realized. He pictures to himself that future 
scene—the first representation. Upon that evening 
the front of the building blazes with lights and dis- 
appears under garlands and other floral adornments ; 
immense gas lustres glitter on the square in which 
the building stands, and the Avenue de l’Opera 
which, from the corner of the Rue dela Paix and 
the Rue du 4 Septembre, will lead to the Comédie 
Frangaise, is closed, pending its termination, by an 
ingeniously contrived decoration, splendidly illumi- 
nated by electric light, which deludes the crowd into 
the belief that the future boulevard is already finished. 
All round the theatre and in the entire perimeter 
occupied by the elect, at the corners of the Rue 
Scribe and the Rue Auber, of the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann and the Chaussée d’Antin, soldiers on horse- 
back, with glittering cuirasses and fluttering plumes 
keep free the different passages that lead to the 
house, while numberless policemen are there to 
guide carriages and pedestrians. Thousands of 
carriages come and go by the Rue Scribe, the Rue 
Auber, the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, and the Rue 
Meyerbeer, and set down under the arch in rear of 
the Opera. To the left, going in, a few steps lead 
to the covered gallery and the ticket office. To the 
right a large door leads to the back of the stage, 
where are also the stores, the actors’ dressing-rooms, 
and the offices of the theatre. The vestibule, where 
the carriages stop is splendidly lighted up, and 
ladies elegantly attired resplendent with diamonds, 
their bare shoulders protected by sumptuous cloaks, 
leave their vehicles without exposure to the weather 
and enter a first gallery in which the servants 
remain. Before them opens a circular waiting 
room, ornamented by sixteen columns of red marble 
with richly carved capitals. This room is exactly the 
same size as the pit of the theatre, beneath which it 
is situated. It is dazzling with gas, toilettes, and 
bustle. After remaining there a few minutes, to 
get accustomed to the change of temperature and 
repair the disorder of their dress, the ladies perietrate 
to the central landing-place of the grand presen 
Nothing can give an idea of 


ment of green marble and enclose immense ste 
white marble. The begat Sees ae Car 
Belluse support immense 





ce, richness, 
and bustle of these stairs; its = on bla 
pillars in antique red marble, tae 





pure white marble, or the paintings by M. Pils ; 
which are 40 yards square. 

The interior of the Opéra, much larger than the 
old house in the Rue Le Pelletier, nevertheless con- 
tains only 414 places more—that is to say, 2194 
instead of 1780. The seats are very spacious, and 


even the pit is commodious. The orchestra is very 
comfortable, and the big drum is no longer placed so 
as to hit the occupants of the neighbouring stalls on 
the shoulders. One can reach all the places easily, or 
turn round between the acts without dislocation, 
and your neighbour may reach his stall without 
treading on your toes. Had the architect wished to 
retain the old dimensions he might have had 700 
more places. But the architect thought more of the 
spectators’ comfort, and the public must be grateful 
for his philanthropy. The same lustre lights the 
house and the stage. The boxes are most brilliant. 
Even the boxes on the highest tier are spacious 

well-aired, and elegant. Behind each box a small 
sitting room, discreet and cool, allows one to receive 
friends between the acts; and visitors going up or 
down stairs find room in the galleries, five yards 
wide, which run round the boxes. 

The stage is immense, but capable of being made 
smaller; yet ata given moment in the ballet the 
curtain at the back lifts up and the stage is made 
larger by the addition of the lobby, the back of which 
being wholly covered in glass appears larger than it 
is. From the middle front box to the looking-glass 
at the back the distance is 104 yards, but the effect 
produced by the glass, which doubles that depth, is 
strangely impressive. Upwards of 8000 gas burners 
glitter all over the house, and the applause coming 
from the farthest corners shows the stage is visible 
from every place. The arrangement of the play- 
house, very much like the one of the Rue Le 
Pelletier, is perfect. The wing formerly intended 
for the Emperor is not finished, only the box 
intended for the Head of the State is ready. It is 
situated on the first story, opposite the proscenium 
occupied by the Prefect of the Seine. 








THE HAVANA OPERA CATASTROPHE. 





We some time ago recorded the troubles of that 
opera enterprise in Havana, in which Mdmes. Lucca 
and di Murska came to such sudden grief. An 
account of the event is now furnished by Mr. H. 
Jarrett, the agent, toa New York daily paper; and 
this history, which is substantially the one we gave 
of it, is instructive. On the 2d of November, 1873, 
Lucca, di Murska, Vizzani, and three other solo 
artists met for the purpose of arranging to go to 
Havana. The three other artists alluded to, were to 
have been iucluded in the joint direction of the opera, 
but at the last moment Lucca, di Murska, and 
Vizzani thought fit to take the direction exclusively 
upon themselves, the three other artists agreeing to 
discharge their duties for fixed salaries, without 
participation either in the general profits or possible 
losses of the undertaking. The contracting parties 
jointly leased the Tacon Theatre; and subsequently 
a deed of partnership was signed by Lucca and Malle, 
di Muréka and Vizzani, the last of whom bound 
himself to advance 7000 dollars Americen currency 
to pay advances of salary to solo artists, band, 
chorus, &c., in New York, and their travelling 
expenses to Havana. This sum was forwarded to 
Mr. Jarrett, and paid the company. By the aforesaid 
deed it was further stipulated that, after paying rent 
of theatre, the principal singers, band, chorus, and 
all other expenses, Vizzani, should take the first 
surplus funds in liquidation of his claim for the 
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The season opened Thursday, December 17. The 
troubles of the season might be largely attributed to 
the indiscreet conduct of Lucca, di Murska, and 
Vizzani, who were perpetually quarrelling amongst 
themselves. By the unremitting exertions of Mr. 
Jarrett, however (Mr. Jarrett being his own witness), 
the season, despite poor houses, and _ panic, 
and a hostile faction without and eternal discord 
within, was carried through to the end, that is to the 
extent of fifty-one performances in eight weeks and 
a half, the financial results to the directors (Lucca, 
Murska, and Vizzani), being as follows (in Cuban 
currency) :— 





Mdme. Lucca ........6¢ cocceeccee $5,402.85 
Malle. di Murska..........eecceees 6,163.92 
ee Vitel «kao 6k dddccdeerdaces es 2,472.70 
Also for money sent by him to New 
i ee rere ebrebcet oe 12,480.00 
Total. ...sccsssce $26,474.47 
The salaries of the last week of the season 
were of course expected to be paid as those of 


previous weeks had been; but that expectation was 
not to be realized, for immediately after the vale- 
dictory performance Mdme. Lucea’s representative, 
whom the Spanish Judge called a ‘ bestia,” made 
a raid upon the entire receipts of the evening 
in the name of the direction. The New York 
band and chorus waited upon the Governor to assert 
their claims. The Governor sent a guard to fetch 
Vizzani, who told His Excellence that Mr. Jarrett 
was the responsible man. Mr. Jarrett then went to 
the Governor, who, after hearing all the cireum- 
stances, directed him to apply to a judge (Judge 
Mantella). He did so, and the result was an order 
for the partner principals and all the company to 
assemble at his office February 18. All obeyed 
excepting Mdme. Pauline Lucca, who sent her 
representative. Judge Mantella decided upon the 
evidence adduced that the three partners had in- 
curred the entire liability. Here, believing that 
Mdme. Lucca and Bignor Vizzani would leave 
Havana, if possible, without paying, Mr. Jarrett 
asked the judge to take such measures as might 
enforce immediate liquidation of the claims, where- 
upon he wrote té the Governor requesting him to 
stop the passports of the three directors, which was 
accordingly done. Now followed Mdme. Lucca’s 
attempt to get on board ship, and its failure. The 
following day the three representatives of opera in 
Havana again endeavoured to induce the Governor 
to withdraw his prohibition of their departure, but 
this was refused until they agreed to pay three 
thousand dollars each in Cuban currency as a 
guarantee that the decision of the court, in case it 
proved adverse, should be fully carried out. To 
meet this exigency Mdme. Lucca went to the Austrian 
Consul to beg of him to be her guarantee, but 
he refused to do so without security. This she 
furnished by means of a letter of credit, while Signor 
Vizzani furnished the required amount incash. Not 
one word of this was told to Malle. di Murska, who, 
on the contrary, was incited by her partners to resist 
to the last the demands of the company. When 
Malle. di Murska heard of the projected departure 
of her associates she sent for Mr. Jarrett, and he 
took her at once to the Governor, who said she must 
leave, like the others, the three thousand dollars as 
a guarantoe before she could depart. He then took 
her to the Austrian Consul, who finally consented 
to be security for the lady, and she honourably re- 
turned him the money directly she arrived in New 
York. Thus tho three directors were enabled to 
return to New York, but not before another dis- 
graceful seene was enacted. At the last moment, 
very shortly before the sailing of the vessel, the 
Austrian Consul discovered that Mdme. Lucca had 
failed to indorse the letter of credit upon the strength 
of which he had become her security, and that it 
was therefore useless. He went on board the vessel 
and requested her signature, but she refused, and 
persisted in refusing to indorse, until the Austrian 
consul threatened to stop the departure of the vessel 
and appeal to the Governor. So the directors de- 
parted, and the case in the Court of Appeals was 
subsequently decided against them. Such is Mr. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 





About two hundred and fifty gentlemen attended 
the anniversary banquet of the Royal Society of 
Musicians at Willis’s Rooms on Monday. The 
Prince of Wales presided, and the Duke of Edinburgh 
was among the guasts. Others present were the 
Karl of Dartmouth, the Marquis of Hamilton, 
Maharajah Duleep Singh, Lord Hamilton, General 
Sir William Knollys, Sir Thomas Gladstone, Major 
Grey, Signor Vianesi, Sir Julius Benedict, G. F. 
Anderson, Sir Henry Thompson, Francis Knollys, 
Otto Goldschmidt, J. Blumenthal, Rev. Dr. Cox, 
Perey Doyle, C.B., Lieut. Colonel Oliphant, Sir 
Sterndale Bennett, Baron de Reuter, W. G. Cusins. 
In the course of the evening the Prince of Wales 
proposed the Royal Society of Musicians of Great 
Britain. ‘Tracing the origin of this corporation, and 
the efforts made by Handel in its behalf, he added: 
“It is a question—and one worthy of all our con- 
sideration—whether it may not be desirable to 
extend the benefits of the charity to musicians other 
than those resident in London. You who are 
intimately connected with the institution and know 
all its bearings may say that the funds are not 
sufficient for such an extension of its operations, but 
I would suggest that a way to meet that difficulty 
would be to bring full purses and return with them 
empty. (Cheers.) Ithink you will all admit that this 
matter is worthy of your consideration. The society 
has for its object the assistance of indigent musicans 
and their widows and the education and maintenance 
of their children. Those children, after they have 
attained the age of fourteen, are apprenticed, when 
£25 is given as a premium, and, if they conduct 
themselves well ‘during their apprenticeship, at its 
termination they receive a donation of £10. I may 
say that the institution has always been managed 
in a most economical manner, having only two paid 
officers, a collector and a secretary ; but at the same 
time it has a great many honorary officers, and I 
feel sure I may be allowed to offer them a tribute of 
respect and of appreciation of the manner in which 
they have performéd their duties. One of these 
gentlemen, whom I regret is not here this evening, 
has been personally known for nearly a quarter of a 
century to my brother and myself, and for him we 
entertain the greatest feelings of regard. I mean 
the hon. treasurer, Mr. Anderson. (Cheers.) Ithink 
it will be interesting to you to hear that during the 
twenty-one years he has held this honorary office he 
has been the means of collecting £21,000. (Cheers.) 
It is much to be desired that musicians should enter 
largely into the society, for by so doing, if in a later 
day they should yot find the means of subsistence, 
they will have a right to come upon it for that which 
they have no doubt earned by hard and constant 
labour. It has been often supposed by the outer 
world that musicians are, as a class, or ought to be, 
rich people, but it is an undoubted fact that those 
in the musical profession who have made the greatest 
fortunes have been vocalists, whilst musicians have 
not been so successful. It therefore becomes our 
duty to do all in our power to benefit this institution. 
No one can say that Englishmen are not fond of 
music, but it has been said by some that on the 
Continent people are more fond of it than they are 
here. That I deny (cheers), and I am sure that the 
greater the facilities for the cultivation of music 
the greater the love of it becomes. I see about me 
this evening so many gentlemen who have done so 
much for the cultivation of music, that I feel sure 
there will not be wanting efforts to induce everybody 
to assist so excellent an institution as this, but I 
regret to say, from what I hear, that the funds are 
by no means so large as the society deserves. I feel 
sure, however, that Imay ask you to do your utmost 
to maintain it, and to make the subscriptions of to- 
night larger than those received on any previous 
occasion.” 

The teast having been duly honoured, Lord 
Hampton proposed “The Health of the Patrons 
Honorary Members, and Honorary Officers of the 
Society, to which Sir T. Gladstone responded. 

Subscriptions were then announced to the amount 
of upwards of £1000, of which his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales contributed 100 guineas, and 





In the patriotic toasts which preceded the speech of 
the evening the Prince of Wales responded to the 
health of the Royal family, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh to that of the Navy. 








AN AMERICAN ORATORIO. 





“St. Peter” is the title of a newly composed 
oratorio by Mr. John K. Paine, the American pro- 
fessor. ‘' St. Peter,” we are told, is a work of one 
hundred and seventy-four pages, and contains sgix- 
teen recitatives, twelve choruses (one being for 
female voices alone), two airs for soprano, two for 
contralto, two for tenor, and three for bass, and one 
duet for soprano and tenor voices. There are also 
three chorals selected from the old masters, re- 
arranged by Mr. Paine, and two orchestral pieces, 
an introduction and a ‘ Lament.” Mr. Paine’s 
work receives some sharp treatment in a New 
York paper called the Philharmonic Journal and 
Orpheonist. What the precise value of the judgment 
of the P. J. and O. may be, we cannot undertake to 
say; but it is an erratic journal which disappears 
between the months of April and November, and 
comes out again for the winter months. Also‘it is 
flippant and slangy in its tone; but that is a grace 
aimed at by quasi-respectable journals in America. 
Soberness of opinion unenlivened by solecisms and 
street argot they vote dull; so that it is no dis- 
paragement there to a journal’s reputation that it 
should be undeniably vulgar. The Philharmonic 
Journal and Orpheonist is all this; and it also 
gratuitously distributes itselfi—when it chooses to 
appear. Possibly its opinion may be worth its cost. 
However, this is what it has to say on the scope and 
merit of Mr. J. K. Paine’s “‘ St. Peter.” 
The oratorio is a large work as to dimensions, 
and is composed to words partly taken from the 
Gospels and part from Hymnals, the whole intended 
to have a dramatic connection, but one not very 
clearly defined in various parts. There is a vast 
deal of didactic lumber in the text, reminding one 
of the traditional sheriff’s advertisement set to 
music, but this is ‘‘ classic,” and so we must not 
growl. When, however, a composition has a flavour 
of the classics at the outset, itis not unreasonable 
to look for consistency, and it is just here that we 
find great cause for complaint, for there is an evident 
callow effort towards dramatic garniture throughout 
the work, not only in polyphonic structure, but also 
in orchestral superfluities, sadly at variance with 
what one might reasonably expect from a composer 
fed and fattened on Bach, Merkel, Thiele and Haupt, 
as Mr. Paine has the credit of having been fed and 
fattened. Mr. Paine makes our Saviour a tenor, 
and further mixes things by sometimes giving Him 
the part of the narrator as well. Worse yet, our 
Saviour sometimes takes the part of the man-servant. 
The text is a framework which we consider abnor- 
mally antiquated for the present age, and one dry as 
the driest bone in Ezekiel’s valley. The vocal 
workmanship, taken altogether, we consider badly 
conceived and weakly brought forth. We have yet 
to see or hear the orchestration. Possibly it may 
redeem many weak points, but it cannot redeem 
poverty of the vocal score. One of the peculiarities 
of this oratorio is the setting of the words ‘‘ Repent 
ye,” which is given to a chorus of female voices ! 
We find a general elaboration of the finales of the 
choruses, while their ‘‘ insides” are not so carefully 
put together. Of inspiration there are but few 
traces, and they are mostly in the solo passages. 
Of form there is not one instance of the “ double 
introspective” which Mendelssohn and Handel have 
considered so imperative even in their shortest 
choruses. Mr. Paine seems only up to the plain 
Rondo form, and this robs his entire work of dignity. 
In Accompaniment he is evidently a novice, for there 
is abundance of uncalled-for ornament often pro- 
ducing clashes of harmony such as cause modern 
Italian operas to be so much sneered at by good 
contrapuntists. In Recitative this work is more 
happy. ‘To be sure there is too much of it, but it is 
often ingenious, graceful, and declamatory, while 
the modulations are often original and interesting. 
Mr. Paine has undoubtedly produced a great work, 
but one by no means entitled to the tre 
cackling which poor little Boston and Portland have 
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REVIEWS. 


Lays of Ind. By Auirn Cuxru. Second Series. 

Bombay: ‘“ Times of India” Office. 

This is a delightful collection of humorous poems 
on Anglo-Indian life. The Oriental atmosphere is 
perfect ; bungalows, bearers, P. and O. steamers, 
toddy-trees, nullahs, baboos, dhobies, and ghorra- 
wallas, pervade the book; and the society of India 
with its ridiculous gradations and prejudices is hit off 
in the happiest of genial satires. Aliph Cheem has 
much of the rhyming facility of the author of the Bab 
pallads—the same faculty of saying a commonplace 
in quaint metrical form. A poem commencing 


The Indian sun was sinking down 
Behind the toddy-trees, 

When Jones before Miss Adelaide Brown 
Went down upon his knees, 


might be one of the Bab ballads in construction. 
The following exhibits the author’s knack of pre- 
senting ordinary things in a laughable light :— 
To see young Sniggles and Mary Jane, 
His recently wedded wife, 
On the voyage out, was a thing I must fain 
Remember all my life. 


Tis good to contemplate human bliss, 
For there’s always enough of woe ; 
But I never saw any that equalled this, 

Or a couple that went on so. 


At first their spirits appeared to droop, 
For it wasn’t agreeable weather ; 

And they groaned and shivered upon the poop, 
And went to the side together. 


But when it calmed, and the bloom appeared 
Again on the lady’s cheek, 

They leveyed and doveyed, and ducked and deared, 
From end to end of the week. 


They spooned from morn to eventide, 
They lived and they breathed on spoon ; 
When the weather forbad the spooning outside, 
They did it in the saloon. 


They never wearied ; they seemed each day 
Fresh ecstacy to imbibe ; 

And they gazed in each other’s eyes in a way 
That I really can’t describe. 


And once ere long ’twas my lot to see 
What shocked my sensitive taste— 

They were sitting as close as wax, and he 
Had his arm about her waist. 


They had quite forgotten the world and me, 
Till I uttered a loud “ ahem.” 

Ab—what were I and the ship and the sea 
And the passengers all to them ? 


And later on in the voyage, I grieve 
To state that it got to this, 

Before you could properly call it eve 
They were seen and heard to kiss! 


O lucky Sniggles—O happy pair ! 
Tis pleasant to be adored ! 

But to do it in publie’s hardly fair 
To the other folk on board. 


And I hope when the flush of passion dies, 
And you're both a little older, 

That, only before third parties’ eyes, 
Your spooning will be colder. 


The description of ‘‘Le Beau Sabreur” recalls 
some of Thackeray’s caricatures of Irish heroes in 
India. Who does not recognise Major O‘Gahagan 
in this portrait of Colonel McMurther ? 


Of all the sabreurs who the mutineers slew, 
And sent ’em to blazes or further, 

By chalks the successfullest I ever knew 
Was distinguished old Colonel McMurther. 


A dandy was he, curly-haired, and he stood 
In his stocking six foot and a quarter. 
Though sixty and odd, he was lusty, and could 
ink a gallon of brandy-and-water. — 


He told me one day as we sat in long chairs, 
And I modestly listened and wondered, 

Of a battle in which he’d destroyed ’em by pairs, 
Till he’d slaughtered exactly a hundred. 


“T rode”—he narrated—“ slap bang at their front, 
Where a crowd of their horse pirouetted, 

And chopped ’em to bits till my sabre was blunt, 
And I gallopped to get it re-whetted. 


“T went to my tent, gave a touch to my hair, 
Just tossed off a brandy-and-soda, 

And, when ’twas re-sharpened, I mounted my mare, 
And back at the devils I rode her. 


“A troop of ’em charged with a rush and a yell, 
And we met with a snorting and splutter ; 
But I cut ’em all down, and I recollect well 


‘* Having slaughteréd the most of this cavalry band, 
To ease my old mare I alighted ; 

And on infantry sepoys I practised my hand, 
And—TI think I was getting excited. 


‘For they stood pretty close, and my cuts took effect; 
Heads flew like round-handers at cricket. 

It was glorious! only to swipe, and neglect 
Altogether to think of your wicket! 


‘* For an hour and a half as content as a prince 
I continued this easy employment ; 

O never such moments of ecstacy since ! 

By Jove, sir, ’twas thorough enjoyment ! 


**T couldn’t help humming a favourite air 

Through the yells and the roar and the racket, 

And laughed, though the cannon-balls rumpled my 
hair 

And I got a few spots on my jacket. 


“But suddenly up came the old Brigadier, 

And he shouted—‘ Come out of that, Colonel! 

You've slaughtered enough of these poor wretches 
here; 

It’s shocking—it's simply infernal. 

‘+ Tt ain’t comme il faut for a man of your rank 

To be carving away like a private.’ 

My reply—yes, I think, we had better leave blank, 

I hardly thought he would survive it. 


‘6¢ Hold, Colonel MceMurther,’ he cried, ‘ it is time 
That you ceased, for humanity’s sake, sir. 

In a Christian such carnage as this is a crime, 

In a Colonel it is a mistake, sir!’ 


‘ But I heeded him not, as some answer I hissed, 
And I gave it ’em hot, by the Lord, sir, 

Till he roared at the top of his voice— I insist 
You immediately give me your sword, sir !’ 


“T gave him my sword. *Twas a terrible blow. 
That order, by Jingo, did stab hard! 

But—as soon as he left me, I rushéd on the foe, 
And I had my revenge with the scabbard. 


‘¢ Tt wasn’t so easy, I’m free to admit, 

But right through their turbans I crashed it ; 
Till I came to a nigger whose head wouldn’t split, 
But rang like an anvil, and—smashed it.’’ 


‘*A Liquorish Lay” is a warning to those who “take 
pegs” too frequently in India. Here are some speci- 
men stanzas, highly realistic no doubt. 


Beetles and flies, winged ants, caterpillars, 
Monster mosquitoes annoying me much, 
Cockroaches sailing about in flotillas, 

All of them, hang them, evading my clutch ! 


Till nearly frantic I’d rise on my pallet, 

Loudly declaring I’d croquet them all— . 
Seizing my hair-brush, just. used, for a mallet, 
And taking my bearer’s thick head for a ball. 


Then, quite exhausted, I’d seold at the Surgeon, 
Who looked in to see how his poor patient did. 
‘** Doctor, I hear the band playing a dirge on 
Some wretched full private put under the lid! 
“There it comes growing and blowing quite near 
to me, 
Louder and hoarser the rum-ti-tum-tum ; 
Band-master, band-master, if you’d be dear to me, 
Just put your foot through that horrible drum !” 
Then I would grasp the first boot that was handy, 
And swear that I’d dash out the first fellow’s brains 
Who refused to supply me with soda-and-brandy, 
To drown all my sorrows and heal all my pains. 
And—as I drained a full glass to the finish 
(Water—I know it, my medical friend)— 
Gently he’d tell me my pegs to diminish, 
Otherwise there could be only one end. 
Just as if I’d ever liquored too royally ! 
Just as if I'd ever drunk myself tight! 
I, who had always restrained myself loyally—- 
Ten pegs a day, and a couple at night. 


The experience concludes with the reformation of the 
patient. 


Don’t I now look on the past as a riddle, 
A horrible dream which I cannot make out? 
Am I not getting as fit as a fiddle? 
Don’t all my friends say I’m jolly and stout ? 
Don’t I feel happy, and live just as merrily, 
Now that I’ve cut that vile soda-and-B ? 
All of you fellows who nip may just verily 
Ponder well over what happened to me! 


Altogether Aliph Cheem’s book makes exceedingly 
pleasant reading; and those initiated in the social 
systems of Anglo-Indian life must enjoy it with keen 
relish. The poems are not all comic, and where the 
author, dwelling upon the loneliness of the colonist 
and his thoughts of home, turns on the pathetic 





That it felt like the cutting of butter. 


vein, what he has to say is to earnest and manly 
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Two Sketches for the Pianoforte. 
MICHAEL, 

Not without merit, if, as we suppose, they are the 
early efforts of a diligent student. They appear 
rather crude, and overlaboured in view of the effects 
produced, P 


By M. G. Can- 





{Harnison, Birmingham. } 

Rose. Romance pour Piano. Par Oscan PortAok. 
A pretty air in A flat, tastefully and showily 
embellished, without any out-of-the-way difliculties. 
The piece is commendably brief. 

Across the Water. Words by G. J. Wuyrm Metvinue- 
Music by Arruvr FE. Fisuen. 

A piquant little chanson, which the music suits 
very well, though not exhibiting much originality 
either in conception or treatment. Key D, 6-8 time, 
compass C to F, eleven notes. 

“ Bid me to live.’ Song. Words by Hexnick. 
Music by Anruur E, Fisurr. 

This is a more protentious affair than the pre- 
ceding, though the result attained is hardly satis- 
factory. The quaint sentiment of the words suffers, 
we think, from over-elaboration of the setting. On 
the whole it is creditable, and specially as showing 
that the composer does not intend confining himself 
to the beaten track. 

A Romance for “ You Two.” By F. E. Bacurz. 

A pleasing melody for the flute, in 9-8 time, with 
pianoforte accompaniment. It will please others 
besides the special “ you two.” 





(R: Mitts & Sons. 

‘“* For Ever.” Song. Words by G. J. Wayre Met- 
VILLE. Music by B. Hanpy. 

An unpretending air, with simple and symmetrical 


accompaniment. Key E, common-time, compass E 
to F. 
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Betrast Crasstcau Harmonisrs’ Socimty,—In 
connection with the concert of last Friday evening, 
at which the Classical Harmonists produced, for the 
first time in Belfast, and in such a satisfactory 
manner, “ Israel in Egypt,” we may state that, in 
addition to that colossus of choral music, this society 
has also performed, for the first time in town, the 
following other works of Handel :—* Messiah,” 
“* Judas Maccabeus,” ‘* Samson,” ** Joshua,” “ Israel in 
Egypt,” “ Dettingen Te Deum,” “ Ode for St. Cecilia’s 
Day,” ‘‘ Acis and Galatea,” and “ L’Allegro and 
Pensieroso.”’ They have, in addition, produced “ The 
Creation” (Haydn), ‘ Stabat Mater” (Rossini), 
“ Prodigal Son” (Arthur 8. Sullivan), Naomi” 
(E. T. Chipp), ‘‘ May Queen ” (J, Sterndale Bennett). 
All of these, with fewexceptions, have been repeated 
by the society, some of them several times. 
Mendelssohn’s great work, “ Hlijah,” may also be 
included in the above list; for although it was given 
by the Vocal Union, under Dr, Chipp, it was only 
with organ accompaniment, whereas the Harmonists 
rendered it ina complete form, with a full orchestra, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Hymn of Praise” and an immense 
number of minor compositions have also been given 
from to time by the society, which, on Friday 
evening, brought to such a successful termination its 
twenty-third season.—Northern Whig, April 29th. 


Fowr.—The Boston Advertiser did this :— 
Said a great Congregational preacher 
To a hen: “ You're a beautiful creetur! ” 
And the hen just for that 
Laid two eggs in his hat— 
And thus did the Hen-re-ward Beecher ! 





Systematic habits of forethought shonld be sedulously 
cultivated by all persons having households under their 
care; when disorder first displays itself the remedy should 
be ready and its application immediate, When the throat, 
air-tubes, lungs, or heart have received mischief from atmo- 
spheric influences or other sources, Holloway’s Ointment 
well rubbed upon the skin, as nearly as possible to the 
affected organs, will give great comfort and vast freedom to 
respiration, immense exemption from irritation, and rescue 
the troubled sufferer. When skin diseases harry childhood, 
wor papurity, and torment old age, Holloway's means 





purpose. 


of re sho be handy. The Ointment acts as a prompt 
patient 


corrective ; under its salutary powers the irritable 
calms, the drooping recover. 
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Mr. Charles Mathews will reappear at the Gaiety 
Theatre on Monday, May 18th. 





Lecocq is said to be setting Victorien Sardou’s 
“ Les Pres St. Gervas”’ as an opera-bouffe. 





A new operetta by Offenbach is designed for 
Mdme. Judic. It is called ‘* Mamzelle Bagatelle.” 





Liverpool is to have a musical festival in October, 
to last over a week. The Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh are expected. 





M. Ernest Serrett, the author of the dramas “* En 
Famille,” and ‘* Qwen dira le Monde” and some 
good romances, has died at Versailles. 

It is rumoured that morning performances will 
shortly be given at the Criterion, when several of 
Mr. Byron’s works will be produced from time to 
time. 


Madame la Maréchale de Mac Makon (observe the 
particle of nobility) has sent MM. Faure and Alex- 
andre Batta two magnificent Sevres vases for their 
charitable services at the palace chapel. 

The Lord Chamberlain has been graciously pleased 
to permit “Le Sphine” to be performed at the 
Princess’s, and has also signified his willingness to 
license ** Le Demi-Monde” if the title be changed. 





The success of the ‘ King’s Page” opéra comique 
by Theodore Hentschell is said to be increasing in 
Bremen. The German stage, say the German papers, 
has affirmed its position in the humorous works of 
the day. 


Musicians in Philadelphia purpose to give a 
Pencgnwer memorial concert, the proceeds of 
which will be used to buy a marble bust of the 
lamented lady, to be placed in the Academy of 


= 


There is promised for the national theatre of St 
Petersburg this month a native opera, and if names 
and titles mean anything the exclusiveness of that 
work’s nationality is undoubted. It is called « Op- 
ritschniki,” and is by Isaikoffsky. 





The Mirror announces that “ Giroflé-Girofla” ig 
to be produced at the Philharmonic. This state- 
ment, however, is premature. There are difficulties 
in the way of producing that piece in England which 
may lead to its indefinite postponement. 

The future of the Chatelet, Paris, will, it is said, 
be associated with popular opera worked by a com- 
pany with £4800 capital, and ‘‘ Aida” to commence 
with, Other reports say it will open in August, 
under the management of M. Louis Herz. 

It is understood that the Prince and Princess of 
Wales intend to be present at the opening of the 
Alexandra Palace in June, and that an ode written 
by the Poet Laureate, and set to music by Sir Michael 
Costa, will be performed on that occasion for the first 
time. 





The ‘ Saratoga” by Howard, the American 
dramatist, is, being adapted for the Court Theatre 
by Mr. Frank Marshall. Mr. Wyndham is engaged. 
The original piece is very silly and purposeless: 
what Mr. Marshall will be able to make of it, we 
cannot say. 





The health of Mr. Sims Reeves still continues 
very unsatisfactory. Declining all engagements he 
intends to visit Germany for a month or six 
weeks, but it is hoped that he will return in June 
and be able to take part in the Handel festival 
performances at the Crystal Palace. 

Edouard Cadol, the author of * Les Inutiles,” 
has a comedy accepted at the Frangais. It is 
called ‘“‘ La Grand’ Maman,” and will be efficiently 
cast. Mesdames Arnould, Plessis, Madeleine 
Brohan, Reichemberg, and Provost Pousin, MM. 
Pierre, Berton, Thiron, and Bressant. 

Georges Sand has written a new drama for the 
Odéon, Paris, entitled “‘ L’Homme de Neige,” on the 
success of which M. Duquesnel is said to build great 
hopes. The play is entirely original, that is to say, 
it has not been derived from any of the works of the 
famous novelist. The time of its production is not 
named. 





Miss Braddon’s melodrama, ‘ Genevieve,” which 
was brought out a few weeks ago in Liverpool, is to 
be produced at the Adelphi. The piece is one be- 
longing to the ancient Adelphi tradition, and is 
likely to suit that theatre better than the Liverpool 
house where it had birth, but where it did not main- 
tain its hold. 


Bach continues his triumphant march of conquest. 
Besides the performances injLondon the “ St. Mat: 
thew Passion” has been executed this year in Paris, 
Berlin, Amsterdam, Leipsic, Stuttgart, Cologne, 
Cassel, Bremen and Chemnitz. From the chamber 
of the connoisseur the old classic now issues to claim 
the admiration of the people. 

The summer season at Cremorne Gardens coml- 
mences to-morrow. The alterations and improve- 
ments which have been for some time going on are 
now completed, and the lover of music will find his 
taste gratified by the open-air performances of 4 
select band of sixty performers, under the direction 
of M. Audibert, and a military band conducted by 
Mr. Siebold. The program for the evening is varied. 
Brilliant illuminations and fireworks will bring the 
féte to a close. 





How does it happen that editors of Punch, when 
they die, leave their families destitute? The salary 
is not mean: report says, twelve hundred a yeat- 
Many a Commissioner in her Majesty’s service 
manages on less without coming down on the public 
after his death. But Mark Lemon, asall remember, 
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left his family unprovided for, aud now it is stated 
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that arrangements are in progress for a performance 
at one of the principal theatres for the benefit of 
the widow and children of the late Mr. Shirley 
Brooks. 





What has come over the poetic department of 
Punch? Lines out of metre, rhymes that are 
impossibly offered by the repetition of the same 
word instead of a jingle to it, disfigure its columns 
week after week. Some years ago, when the tune 
was fresh, Punch published a parody on ‘ Ten little 
Niggers,” commencing ‘Ten little candidates.” 
Being apropos of some elections, it was wittily 
carried out. This week Punch tries to repeat the 
skit with ‘‘Ten British Ironclads.” It is a melan- 
choly failure. Not one of the verses will sing to the 
nigger melody. 





A well-known street performer, nicknamed ‘ Iron 
Jaw,” has just died in harness. Some readers may 
have seen him giving open air performances in the 
streets, lifting enormous weights with his teeth and 
flinging them over his head. On Sunday he was 
exhibiting his powers to an admiring crowd in one 
of the outskirts, and coppers fell fast and thick into 
the ring. Delighted at the generous disposition of 
his audience, he desired to conclude with a more 


. than ordinary display of his herculean strength. He 


placed the heaviest of his weights in a cask, seized 
it with his teeth, and by an enormous effort suc- 


* ceeded in raising it from the ground. He balanced 


it for a moment, and then with a jerk attempted to 
fling the cask and stone over his head; but he had 
tried too much, and in his effort he fell to rise no 
more, for he had broken his back. 





The committee of the Birmingham Amateur 
Harmonic Association announce a concert on May 
7th, when the first part will consist of Macfarren’s 
“St. John the Baptist” (the first performance in 
Birmingham). The second concert will take place 
in the autumn. The principal work then to be given 
will be the “Woman of Samaria” by Sir W. §8. 
Bennett. The Association have always had in view 
“the encouragement of the art in its living repre- 
sentatives, viz,, composers and professional per- 
formers ;” and they intend to establish a Musical 
Scholarship at the Royal Academy. They state that 
“ Sir W. Sterndale Bennett so highly approves of the 
scheme that he has Kindly consented to conduct his 
own work on this occasion, and this will probably be 
his last appearance in public.” This last announce- 
ment will be read with universal regret. 





The Leeds Musical Festival has been definitely fixed 
to begin on October 5th, and will last four days. Sir 
Michael Costa will be the conductor. Accommoda- 
tion will be afforded in the Victoria Hall for 2350 
persons. The Mayor is chairman of the general 
committee. The Guarantee Fund amounts. to 
nearly £6000. It has been arranged to hold a 
musical festival in Liverpool similar to those which 
have been so successfully carried out in Birmingham 
and other towns. A preliminary meeting of the 
promoters was yesterday held at the Town Hall, the 
Deputy Mayor, Mr. E. Whitley, presiding, and Sir 
J. Benedict being among those present. It is pro- 
posed to offer a number of valuable prizes for com- 
petition. The festival is contemplated to be held 
about the beginning of October, the proceeds being 
devoted to the charities of the town. 





A German Rhapsodist, by name Herr Jordan, has 
resolved to commence a sort of troubadour’s wander- 
ing in the groves of Camberwell. What the exact 
attributes of a rhapsodist are, we shall soon know, 
for Minstrel Jordan will enlighten us. He is cele- 
brated in his own country as a poet, a dramatist, and 
@ constructive critic with a theory about the Homeric 
poemsandthe Nibelungen Lied, which he exemplifies 
by presenting them fragment by fragment, or rather 
song by song, as he believes them to have been 
recited before they were written down and ultimately 
wedded together into the conglomerate form in which 
he claims to have discovered the original component 
parts. They were, in fact, ‘ rhapsodies,” to which, 
asa “ rhapsodist,” he sets himself to restore both 
the form in which they were first conceived and the 


spirit in which they were first delivered. Besides 
being a poet, a dramatist (he is the author of 
‘**Durch’s Ohr,” one of the most charming poetical 
comedies or comediettas in the German language), a 
critic capable of taking ancient poems to pieces, and 
also of putting them together again, and above all a 
rhapsodist. Altogether we shall be rather curious to 
get on “ the other side of Jordan.” 





The rumour grows apace that Mr. Tennyson has 
written a five-act play in blank verse, and that Mr. 
Tom Taylor is organising it. We should like to 
study Mr. Tennyson's face while he is being 
organised by Mr. Tom Taylor. We should like to 
see the Laureate at rehearsal when his lines are 
being hacked about, and when the fair inferiorities 
are badgering him just to write up their little parts. 
The Atheneum mentioning “under all reserve” 
(whatever that may be) the report, wonders where 
the actors can be found fit to enact Tennyson. 
Well, we have a few actors who can play Shakespeare 
now and then; and Shakespeare is still a slightly 
superior dramatist to Tennyson, even the Atheneum 
must admit. The pretence that actors fail is non- 
sense; give us good pieces, and there are playersenow. 
But the Laureate has never written for the stage, 
and the probability is he would make a mess of it. 
Playwriting requires an apprenticeship ; it is not a 
task to be knocked off at the mere will of genius. 
Mr. Browning, one of the most dramatic of poets, 
tried his hand at a play, and the piece failed, 
despite Browning and despite Macready. We found 
no hope on the effort of the Poet Laureate mani- 
pulated by the editor of Punch. 





Le Ménestrel has a lively London correspondent 
whose account of musical matters here has amusing 
points. He states that the other day he met one of 
our opera-managers in a visible bad temper. ‘ Just 
see here,” cried the impresario, holding a foreign 
newspaper, ‘“‘ how madly resolved everybody is to 
arrange my performance in honour of the Czar. 
One of the lot makes me engage a Swedish tenor 
whom I never heard of; another sends me the whole 
corps de ballet of Paris, bag and baggage; a third 
has got me into mortal difficulties with Japan.”— 
‘How so?”—‘*He announced first that I had 
specially engaged a young singer who was revolu- 
tionising Jeddo. On that followed notices, procla- 
mations, threats from the Tycoon. Happily the 
same journal informs us to-day that I have 
renounced all claim to the young Japanese and that 
grateful Japan has voted me two potiches.’’—‘ And 
what have you decided on for the Czar’s perform- 
ance ?”—'* Why to let the Czar himself choose, of 
course; to leave opera and artists to him, as the 
custom is.” The Menéstrel’s correspondent then 
passes in review some of the recent performances, 
and laughs over the singing of ‘ C’est Espagne” 
in “Il Barbiere” and the Daily News calling it ‘a 
splash of mud on a fine picture.” He says, apropos 
of habit, that he knew a tenor who could only play 
Arnold (“* William Tell’) in boots and spurs ; and a 
ballet-dancer who could not dance in A flat. She 
would insist on the orchestra being lowered half a 
note at least. Lastly, he says he was sitting out 
‘* Semiramide” while Mdlle. Titiens and Mdme. 
Trebelli were magnificently singing the great duet. 
“What splendid music that is!” exclaimed an 
Englishman in the next stall.— Superb.”—*t And 
what colour !’—‘* Yes; Babylonian.’’— Ah,” said 
the Englishman, ‘‘ Napoleon was quite right when 
he exclaimed, ‘ Duet in Semiramide, forty centuries 
contemplate you——’” The poor Frenchman tottered 
from his stall and took a cab. 





Great festivities are in preparation at Sydenham 
for the visit of the Czar on the 19th inst. It is to 
be areception beyond all the receptions—beyond the 
reception even of that exploded potentate the Shah. 
The Emperor will proceed along the centre of the 
nave between the lines of visitors, and from this pass 
under the great transept to the theatre, in which 
there will be a raised dais. The concert will be 
divided into two parts. The Emperor will not come 
till the second part of the musical entertainment, 
which is to be the best. That this is likely to be 





— | 


very good may be judged from the fact that eleven 
of our finest military bands (probably about the 
finest in the world), with the band of the Crystal 
Palace, will perform unitedly. The bands will be 
those of the 1st Life Guards, the 2nd Life Guards, 
the Royal Horse Guards, the Grenadier, Coldstream, 
and Fusilier Guards, the band of the Royal Marines, 
the Royal Marine Artillery, the 1st Battalion of the 
Rifle Brigade, the band of the Royal Artillery, and 
the Royal Engineers. Altogether there will be up- 
wards of a thousand instrumentalists. These will 
be supplemented by two thousand picked singers 
from the London contingent of the Handel Festival 
Choir. The first thing given on the arrival of the 
Czar will, of course, be the Russian National Anthem, 
and the last our own. The other entries in the pro- 
gram will consist of military music, solos, and 
choruses. Mdlle. Titiens, Mr. Santley, Mdme. 
Patey, and Mr. Lloyd are retained for the vocal parts 
in chief. After the concert the Emperor will return 
to the banqueting-room behind the theatre, where 
two tables will be placed, one being exclusively re- 
served for the Royal visitors, and at this will dine 
the Emperor and his son, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the 
Prince and Princess Christian, the Duke and Duchess 
of Teck, Prince Arthur, the Princess Beatrice, the 
Marquis of Lorne, and the Princess Louise. At the 
second table will dine the members of the suite and 
distinguished visitors. After the banquet there will 
be a grand display of fireworks and an illumination 
of all the fountains. Ifthe weather should be fair 
this will be one of the grandest fates the Crystal 
Palace has ever given. 





RE-SCORING BEETHOVEN. 





The old question of modern colouring in tho 
orchestra versus classical colouring has come up 
again in full force, and this time no less a personage 
than Richard Wagner stands foremost in the fray. 
The discussion has been incited, most likely, in 
prospect of coming events at Baireuth. The huge 
temple of Apollo now building there cannot profitably 
be devoted only to the production of the Wagner 
opera, and if the grand symphony be too small for 
the grand hall or house, as the house cannot be 
made smaller the symphony must be made larger. 
Hitherto, houses, audiences, and musical composi- 
tions are presumed to have their limits, but we live 
in times of sudden revolutions in the musical world, 
and no one can predict what change may next take 
place. The suggestions offered by Wagner are 
modest aad moderate. He recommends a more 
distinct pronunciation of the melodial portions of 
the Beethoven symphony, and takes the Joy-Sym- 
phony, No. 9, as an example. He proposes the 
addition of horns and trumpets in the scherzo, and 
also violins and flutes in octaves; a re-scoring of 
certain passages in the first movement, and modifi- 
cations in the tenor part in the vocal quartet in B 
flat. Of the choral movements Wagner is silent. 

Beethoyen’s greatest symphony has never been 
generally popular in England. The deed is not 
equal to the design of the composer, and the art does 
not conceal the effort. With regard to the choral 
part, an unfavourable judgment was passed at the very 
first performance, and time has not reversed it. The 
composer’s thoughts are revealed through no ordinary 
artistic formula, and the human voice will not change 
in order to accommodate the mistake of Beethoven, 
great man as he was. The vocal portion of the 
symphony is really a mere question of possibilities, 
and the verdict of the singers is unvaried—' non 
possumus.” With our present pitch the choruses 
afford little or no gratification, and are a grievous 
strain on the vocalists. Classic colouring has 
nothing whatever to do with voices pitchforked out 
of their compass. If some two or three hundred 
voices can be found with voices of a peculiar register 
competent to sing these choruses with facility and 
in tune, and to the pleasure of the audience, nothing 
more need be said or done: but as the symphony is 
fifty years old, and this phenomenon has not yet risen 
ap, there is no hope for a better issue so long as the 
practice of performing these choruses in their 
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Beethovenish condition remains in vogue. The 
demand for a change may be deemed unwarrantable 
and extraordinary, but,the vocal score is unwarrant- 
able and extraordinary ; and is the symphony to be 
lost or shelved, because alterations may be con- 
sidered unjustifiable? It has been urged that 
Beethoven has only done what Palestrina had 
done before him, and that without even the aid 
of an orchestra. True it is that in the Jubilate of 
Palestrina, and some other services of this grand 
old chieftain in choir music, he has put a severe 
strain upon his high sopranos, but it must be borne 
in mind he had a peculiar choir, not now to be 
paralleled? and further, Beethoven has gone beyond 
his model and, without Herod’s resources, out- 
heroded Herod. Besides, in all that Palestrina did 
there was great breadth and wide rhythms, whereas 
the song-theme of the Beethoven chorus is a simple 
Lied, small, very small, and was doubtless adopted 
by the composer to show what charming orchestral 
accompaniments could be founded upon it, and in 
total oblivion that it was intended to be the song of 
myriads. When millions are invited to the musical 
feast the tables must be laid out in a different way 
than for a party of eight.’ Beethoven had made an 
early note that the choral movements were to 
be “ well fugued.” The well fuguing—counter- 
pointing—in the orchestra was fatal to the chorus- 
ing of millions. Another singular point should not 
be overlooked. Beethoven has recorded of himself 
that his melodies always came to him, not through 
the human voice, but through some instrument. 
Hereby the orchestra was the gainer and the voice 
the loser. Thus there is small difference between 
the opening phrases in common time in the scherzo, 
and the open phrases for the chorus. The simi- 
larity in form and figure is remarkable, and this 
announcement in the scherzo of the coming vocal 
portion demonstrates the unity of the symphony, 
and that the entire composition grew out of a deep 
study of the Schiller poetry. 

When Mozart put an additional score to the 
Handelian ‘‘ Messiah,” fifty years had passed from 
the time of its composition. Although fifty years 
have passed since the making of the Beethoven 
symphony, Wagner does not propose to imitate the 
doings of Mozart. Mozart added thought and idea 
toa score half a century old; and in the arias ‘‘ The 
people that walked in darkness” and ‘“ O thou that 
tellest,”’ Mozart’s study is a famous evolution from 
Handelian axioms; the processes are not to be 
denied, and the result is irresistible demonstration. 
He was somewhat justified in his operations, for he 
could have replied, if interrupted—‘I am only 
doing what Handel did.’”” Compare the Kiel 
canzonet with the chorus ‘Egypt was glad,” and 
the Stradella chorus with that of ‘He spake the 
word.” Handel did not alter either Kiel or 
Stradella; but who desires either the one or the 
other, after Handel had put his mark upon their 
manufacture? Wagner may say “ There is no field 
for comparison, for who can argue on a mere 
question of imagination? Beethoven attempted to 
idealise the joyous Brotherhood of millions; I 
attempt not to touch the imaginative part of his 
work, but simply attempt to make his ideal the 
more intelligible. If the ideal be perfectly clear and 
the thoughts in their best shape, the labour is one 
of supererogation. But this is not so, and Wagner 
has a case at least, for the passages he points out for 
emendation are not the most desirable, and an orches- 
tral writer might suggest a more preferable form. 
No question but Louis Spohr, a great colourist, would 
have much improved the score of Mozart’s Requiem; 
and Hector Berlioz could have marvellously in- 
tensified the Handelian Te Deum. In both these 
grand compositions the intentions of their composers 
are not up to the mark of the present times. 

It is well known what Richard Wagner can do with 
regard to melodial prominence in his scores; and 
to affirm that a man who had been deaf for twenty 
years, or thereabouts, could arrange his ideas in the 
most satisfactory state and in the best way would be 
absurd, That Beethoven could hear with his mind’s 
eye no one would dispute; and that, at times, his 
orchestral score is delicious and beautiful ex- 


joyful assent. Wagner admits this fully, when sug- 


gesting but few passages for alteration. But in 
explaining his motives and processes he has made 
a great mistake, and broken a generally received 
artistic rule. ‘Never give reasons; do the thing 
and don’t talk about it.” Handel never de- 
fended his scores when it was hinted that he 
knew nothing of counterpoint, over-weighted his 
accompaniments, and could not write for voices. 
Beethoven never sought to uphold a contested 
chord. Mozart said there were just as many notes 
as were necessary in his score, and no more. 
Haydn only laughed when told his passages were 
heathenishly hard to play. There is no one to 
forbid Wagner in his efforts to reset a jewel by 
Beethoven half a century old. If he should fail, 
the world will go on with Beethoven and the antique 
setting; should he succeed, the world will not be 
squeamish about the mere fact of departure from 
the original score. With regard to the choral por- 
tions of the No. 9, the world’s verdict is against 
Beethoven, and the world will be thankful to any 
competent artist for setting him right. 

This symphony has been recently given at one of 
the concerts in the Crystal Palace, and the sub- 
scribers were supplied with a pleasant and intelligent 
analysis from the pen of Mr. George Grove. We 
doubt the wisdom of describing the different moves 
in the first movement as so many modulations. 
Beethoven always wrote in true harmony, and his 
dwelling points are so many resting-places in the 
grand circle of his keytone. He starts with his key 
divided by the masculine or major thirds, D, F, 
B flat, D, and as the key stands equally between 
the two thirds (B flat, D, F), what matters it which 
he takes first? By taking the B flat, he lowers his 
term and gets the bolder form of D, G natural, 
B flat, D. 1, 4, natural 6, flat8. This leads him to 
his favourite minor of the Phrygian mode, D, flat E, 
A flat, D (1, flat 2, flat 6, 8), from whence is 
obtained G flat, C flat, and an almost instantaneous 
return at any moment to his key. The G flat turns 
up on the E natural, the E flat turns upon the 
C sharp, and home is in view at one glance. 
Whether he takes the B natural with five sharps, or 
the B flat with two flats, he amalgamates them 
almost. in one bar, for one sixth is as good as 
another. These are all in the harmonical field, and 
it is no question of chromatics, or far fetched 
modulations. In fact, Beethoven rarely modulates ; 
he was much too old-fashioned a harmonist to be 
led away by awill-of-the-wisp. He was as steady as 
Bach, and as orthodox as Handel. 











DRAMATIC SURPRISE. 





One of the most useful elements of dramatic effect 
—an element used over and over again by all the 
masters of composition—is Surprise. .To a certain 
extent this is a constituent part of every “‘ situation.” 
Asituation may be foreseen ; it maybe built up; it 
may be prognosticated as it approaches; but to be 
quite successful it should always have a emack of 
the inattendu. Something in it should be sudden, 
if only a mood, a gesture. The chord of wonder is 
struck, then the tableau, the curtain. It is true 
that the principle of unexpectedness can be em- 
ployed to a much larger extent in novel-writing than 
stage delineation. In a book, the reader may be 
kept blind concerning a secret until the moment of 
its disclosure. Its revelation may startle him 
extremely without loosening the hold of the 
novelist’s art. But in a play the audience should 
be to a certain extent in the author’s confidence. 
The hold upon the attention of an audience is not 
so constant or so firm as upon the attention of a 
reader. The listener cannot pursue subtleties and 
mysteries as the reader can; consequently he must 
know more about the hidden machinery of what is 
happening—the motives and inner sentiments, and 
all that. Though all the stage characters be blind 
to a design of the chief plotter, the public must 
accurately perceive it. Though everybody in the 
piece believes in the assumed guilt of the victim, the 
audience must be convinced that the crime was 








author and public naturally limits the chance of 
sudden surprises, and so circumscribes one field of 
theatrical effect. It is with this limitation that an 
anexpected complication of plot must generally be 
presented. 

But a young tribe of dramatists have arisen who 
do not understand that the use of surprise, when it 
constitutes an absolute shock, an overturn of 
previous conceptions, may be fatal to the success of 
apiece. In the unexpected they see only the chance 
of startling the spectators and making a temporary 
sensation. “A strong situation, stick it in,” is the 
advice indicating their policy. Anything, however 
startling, however opposed to what has gone before, 
provided it produces a tableau and stirs the curiosity 
of the audience. They would make Jeanne Dare q 
bigamist, or represent Martin Luther committing a 
murder if the action only promised a good “ curtain.” 
Ina recent play, “ Ready-money Mortiboy,” melo- 
dramatic incidents were brought in by a sort of 
intellectual Parcels Delivery ; they suddenly arrived 
without previous notice, were delivered and stowed 
away and no more regarded. For the sake of a mere 
start and attitude a young man was invested with a 
wife in the person of his father’s maid-servant. 
Nothing came of it. For the sake of another start 


and attitude the maid-servant was suddenly provided 


with a previous husband, and had therefore com- 
mitted bigamy. D’accord—after the first astonish. 
ment the matter passed: nobody cared. Then, to 
stagger the audience altogether, in the last act a 
casual game of cards was introduced, a quarrel in- 
vented, and the chief personage of the piece incon- 
tinently shot. He died, and the final curtain fell. 
The audience certainly were amazed this time; but 
what were their reflections on the piece, as they 
filed away? Such sudden freaks of impulse on 
the part of authors are contrary to all art. They 
involve amazing inconsistencies. A surprise may 
contain the motive of a play, as in “ Wig and 
Gown,” where the unanticipated discovery of a 
barrister that he is the lost heir whose identity is 
being disputed in the case before the court, is 
the germ of the whole play. There it is legitimate 
enough, though it comes with wonderful sudden- 
ness. But in the last act of this very piece another 
unexpected incident is worked in, opposed to reason, 
consistency and art. This same barrister having 
come into his property, is found by his wife in 
the possession of a few bank notes, and is forthwith 
suspected by her of stealing them! There is not the 
slightest warrant in his character or circumstances 
of any so preposterous a crime; but it is an effect, 
s0 it is introduced. In the latest comedy, ‘‘ Pride,” 
similar impossibilities come in on the Parcels Delivery 
principle. The hero is spasmodically accused of 
embezzling money from a drawer; then an old gen- 
tleman whose thoughts and habits are wholly opposed 
to any mean action, is seen stealing the money; 
then a stranger, quite uninterested in the family 
scandal going on, accuses himself of the theft without 
the smallest motive for doing so; and lastly the 
heroine, to save her uncle the culprit and the 
benevolent stranger also, asserts that she took the 
money, without any hope of being believed. And 
the amazing incongruity of all this embroglio is that 
the discoveries and suspicions and denials and self- 
incriminations do not alter the relations of the 
characters. They come and go as before; address 
each other endearingly and have petty disputes, just 
as they did at first. On the public, however, it 
cannot but have a bewildering effect: the life dis- 
played is so thoroughly artificial, the motives and 
sentiments so illogical, that an audience must cease 
to believe in the reality of what they see, and regard 
it only as some more or less amusing extravaganza. 
There is certainly a class of play in which ordinary 
natoral laws are set at defiance, yet which may 
interest; but it is not to this class that comedy 
proper should belong. 








THE ARTISTIC CAMORRA. 





It is not often that a public performer has the 
courage of one of the celebrities of the stage to utter 
a vigorous No, when importuned for charity. Miss 





never committed. The intimacy of rapport between 





Goodingly is admitted with one consentaneous and 


Charlotte Cushman, now living in semi-retirement 
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in America, has dared to say what many a much 
plagued actor has felt but has refrained from stating 
openly, fearful of being regarded as stingy or callous- 
hearted. She has refused a dramatic critic’s request 
that she should give her gratuitous services at a 
benefit performance at some charity. And she 
makes her views as public as her refusal, stating 
them thus :— 

I think the time has come in which some one 
should make a protest against the system, now so 
fully inaugurated, of making artists pay so much 
more than the rest of the community for charities 
in which they are not especially interested, and 
which have no claim upon them. You simply ask 
of me that I should give from 400 to 500 dollars to 
your poor, while those more immediately concerned, 
those who are bound by all the ties of neighbourhood 
and common brotherhood, think they are doing their 
part in paying their quota of a dollar or two, when 
they receive in return a full equivalent out of the 
labour, severe enough, of the often hard pressed and 
struggling artist. Each one of these already does 
to the best of his or her ability, within the range of 
the claims which fall upon every human creature 
alike. You may think it indelicate, but it is surely 
not irrelevant for me to say here, that I every year 
give to my poor and needy, and my poor’s poor and 
needy, upward of 2000 dollars, which I consider a 
very fair percentage upon my income. As for my- 
self, it would take every day of every year if I were 
to respond to one-half the applications of this kind 
that meet me at every turn; and each one of us 
who are so freely called upon in these ways, I have 
no doubt have not only their regular clientéle of 
claimants to whom they are bound, and for whom 
they are accountable, but also hosts of such applica- 
tions and claims for which they are in no way bound. 
It strikes me that the whole affair is one-sided, and 
that a word is necessary in the way of justice. I 
am willing to place myself in this breach, and say 
for all my confréres in art—whose errors have never 
been on the side of niggardliness—that it is unfair 
we should do all the work, and pay also, both publicly 
and privately, as we do to my certain knowledge. 
We have always agreed with the opinion here pro- 
pounded. The black mail levied upon performers 
both in music and the drama, in the name of Charity, 
is incessant, and amounts to a grievous tax. The bulk 
of theatrical people are most improvident, and cases 
of destitution through the death of the bread-winner 
are always making inroads into the hard-worker’s 
purse. Then there are the accidents in theatres, 
which almost always call for money relief to the dis- 
abled. Such alms are always cheerfully given. But 
now come the public claims—hospitals, charities, the 
sick of this place, the poor of that, the wounded of 
over yonder, the coal-mine explosions, the railway 
sufferers, the orphans of the last shipwreck, for all 
of which general causes the performer is expected to 
provide over and above his interest as a citizen. 
Even these demands do not exhaust the imposts 
madeon him. Now come the Testimonials—a teapot 
for the manager, an ivory baton for the conductor, 
an épergne for Mademoiselle Troisétoiles, who has 
the merit of earning a higher salary than any one 
else, and who is about to take her diamonds and 
point lace to another establishment. What with the 
contributions, the teapotting, and the gratuitous per- 
formances given for remote charities, the taxation of 
the actor and singer becomes a considerable item to 
be deducted from his gains. At most he has for 
return a melancholy satisfaction in knowing that if 
he gives all away and dies impoverished, he can come 
down on immediate posterity for similar posthumous 
privileges. But that is poor comfort. Living, he 
gets no thanks for his benefactions. He has only 
“done his duty,” and spared out of his superfluity 
Something for the distressed! Nay, the chances 
are, he does not get even so much credit. He is 
most likely abused, as we last week found the 
Dublin newspaper abusing the entire musical 
profession, for curmudgeon selfishness and coldness 
of heart, making large profits out of the favouritism 
of the public, and sparing nothing for less fortunate 
brethren. 

Those, however, who move in professional grooves, 
know how false is the charge of lack of sympathy ; 
and they will agree with Miss Cushman that the 
demands of those proxy-charitable folks who never 
8ee B in distress without asking C to relieve him, 
amount to a positive extortion. It is quite time 
the protest became general. There are of course 
Certain gtern-principled ones who, like a brilliant 





comedian, declare that they really and positively 
cannot increase their charities, and who, being 
asked what they were ever known to’ give at any 
time, are puzzled to reply. But on the other hand 
there are worthy souls who continually spend in 
charity more than they can afford, and say nothing 
about it. Between the two classes a moderate 
order might be found of the habitually generous 
who, however, have also the courage to utter now 
and then a decisive No. 





MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY IN COMPOSERS. 





In his new book on “ Mental Physiology,” Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter traces the forms of temperament which 
in master minds produce—or help to produce—the 
remarkable works of genius. He takes Haydn as 
an example, comparing him with another great man, 
Mozart. Haydn’s musical ability, like Mozart’s, 
manifested itself in childhood, but it received a far 
less complete training. Being early thrown, how- 
ever, in a great degree upon his own resources, he 
displayed that steadiness of purpose which mainly 
contributed to his subsequent distinction, in ac- 
quiring from books, and such chance instruction as 
he could obtain, the theoretical knowledge which 
he felt that he needed for succeeding as a composer. 
By giving a few lessons in music, and occasionally 
performing in the orchestra, he managed to supply 
himself with what, frugally husbanded, served to 
provide him with absolute necessaries, and to enable 
him to maintain a decent appearance ; and having 
thus gradually acquired a reputation as an able 
musician, at the age of twenty-nine (before attaining 
which Mozart had produced some of his master- 
pieces), he was appointed Maestro di Capella to 
Prince Esterhazy, in whose service he remained to 
the end of his long life of seventy-seven years. 

Comfortably settled in the palace of Eisenstadt, 
in Hungary, enjoying in moderation his favourite 
diversions of hunting and fishing, and relieved from 
care for the future, Haydn there composed the long 
series of works in various styles which he produced 
before his visit to London at nearly sixty years of 
age; which visit was the immediate occasion of his 
bringing out his ‘‘ Twelve Grand Symphonies,” and 
indirectly (by the impression which his hearing of 
Handel’s music made upon him) prompted the 
composition of the ‘‘ Creation,” which he produced 
in his sixty-fifth year. During the whole period of 
his residence with Prince Esterhazy, he may be 
said to have been educating himself, under peculiar 
advantages, for those great works of his advanced 
life, on which his reputation now chiefly rests. He 
had a full and choice band living under the same roof 
with him, at his command every hour of the day ; he 
had only to order, and they were ready to try the effect 
of any piece, or even of any passage, which, quietly 
seated in his study, he might commit to paper. 
Thus at leisure he heard, corrected, and refined 
whatever he conceived; and never sent forth his 
compositions until they were in a state to fearlessly 
challenge criticism. 

There can be no question of Haydn’s inferiority 
to Mozart in creative power; but the steadiness of 
his application to his art, and the advantage he 
possessed in being constantly able to test his pro- 
ductions by actual trial, enabled him ultimately to 
attain a place among the first of modern musicians, 
which Mozart had reached at a bound. He did not 
possess enough of the emotional temperament to 
succeed in dramatic compositions, and his operas 
have long been forgotten. But his forte lay in the 
development of musical ideas, and in the con- 
struction of elaborate orchestral combinations; so 
that he is commonly regarded as ‘the father of 
modern orchestral music.” Mozart is fully entitled 
to share in this distinction ; his marvellous intuition 
having directly led him to anticipate many of those 
effects, which Haydn was engaged in elaborating by 
successive steps. It is worthy of note, as showing 


the different temperaments of these two illustrious 
contemporaries, that while Mozart’s musical ideas 
were almost always in free flow—their character 
changing with the mood in which he happened to 
be—those of Haydn seemed only to come when he 





“et himself to compose, which he usually did at a 
fixed hour every day. 

It is related of him that, when he sat down to 
compose, he always dressed himself with the utmost 
care, had his hair nicely powdered, and put on his 
best suit. Frederick II, had given him a diamond 
ring, and Haydn declared that, if he happened to 
begin without it he could not summon a single 
idea. He could write only on the finest paper, and 
was as particular in forming his notes as if he had 
been engraving them on copper-plate. After all 
these minute preparations he began by choosing 
the theme of his subject, and fixing into what keys 
he wished to modulate it; and he varied, as it were, 
the action of his subject by imagining to himself 
the incidents of some little adventure or romance. 
Haydn had strong religious feeling, and when, in 
composing, he found his imagination at fault, or 
was stopped by some difficulty which appeared 
insurmountable, he rose from the pianoforte and 
began to run over his rosary, and was accustomed 
to say that he never found this method to fail. 








ON THE CONSERVATISM OF POETRY. 





(From a Correspondent.) 

“The devil,” said Dr. Johnson, “ was the first 
Whig.” We might say with equal plausibility that 
your poet is the typical Conservative. Till within 
the last fifty or sixty years, when a healthy reform 
began under the auspices of the Lake School, the 
same subjects were treated of and the same method of 
treatment employed as had been in vogue two thou- 
sand years ago. Science, religion, everything in fact 
had changed, but our poets still looked on the face of 
nature through a pair of Greek or Roman spectacles. 
As far as they were concerned the sun, or rather 
Phebus, still went round the earth, and the stars 
were nothing more nor less than the heroes whom 
Jupiter had raised to heaven. The country was 
peopled with shepherds and shepherdesses, who 
sang and played the lyre all day long, and rejoiced 
in the euphonous names of Damon, Phyllis, Alexis, 
Chloe, and so on. Of course there were nine 
Muses, who had to be regularly invoked at the 
beginning of every poem ; and the question whether 
aman would die or not did not depend so much 
upon the doctor’s prescription as upon the proba- 
bility of one of the three Fates taking it into her 
head to snip his “mortal thread.” The sea was 
strtctly under the control of Neptune, and swarmed 
with Tritons and Nereids; while the rods which were 
held in pickle for naughty people were Pluto, 
Cerberus, and all the rest of the paraphernalia of 
the Infernal regions. Maidens were as fair as Venus 
or as cold as Diana, and men were as strong as 
Hercules or as handsome as Apollo. Of course the 
secret at the bottom of all this is that poets, as a rule, 
write from the head and not from the heart, that is 
to say, that they are mere imitators and seldom 
original thinkers, and that not more than once in a 
hundred years does a man of real genius arise who 
has the ability and courage to be a reformer. Most 
of the old classical mummeries have now happily 
passed away, and poetry is now rightly understood 
to be not the art of word-painting, but the expression 
of the thoughts and feelings of the man 4s repre- 
sentative of his age. Still we must not imagine that 
poetry has by any means dropped its conservative 
tendencies ; our bards are still as conventional as 
ever, eschewing some subjects, choosing others, 
employing stereotyped forms of expression, and so 
on, for no other reason than that their predecessors 
did the same before them. Out of a hundred 
instances which suggest themselves I will choose 
three, leaving the reflective reader to add to the 
stock from his own observation. The three I choose 
are (a) the persistent refusal to sing the praises of 
tobacco ; (b) the absurd custom of addressing women 
by their Christian names ; (c) the ‘‘ rosy wine.” Now 
with regard to instance (b) we are all aware that it 
is not till a tolerably advanced stage in an affaire de 
eur that one has the audacity to address one’s lady- 
love by her Christian name, and we are further 
aware that in speaking of this same lady-love to 
friends, and above all to strangers, one would 
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invariably employ her surname. Now a poet is 
always in the position of speaking to strangers; it 
is for strangers that he writes his poem ; and he has 
no right in the world to abuse the confidence of his 
mistress by talking of her familiarly by her Christian 
name in public. Why then does he do it? Not 
because the Christian name has anything more 
practical in it, for that is a mere matter of habit. 
“If Mrs, Brown should prove untrue 


. What anguish for her lover!” 
r 


“‘ Miss Thompson, like the star of morn, 
Shines on my gloomy path.” 

are every whit as poetical as if we had written, ‘If 
Isabel should prove untrue,” or ‘‘ Clorinda, like the 
star of morn.” The truth is that poets use the 
Christian name merely because preceding poets did 
the same before them, and these latter got the habit 
simply from imitating the Greeks, who apostrophise 
their mistresses as Chloe, Phyllis, &c., from the 
prosaic fact that women in those days had only one 
name, which therefore had to do duty as a Christian 
name and surname as well. And as to tobacco, is it 
possible to find anything which admits of a more 
poetical treatment? The poet and his pipe—the 
priest and his censer, with which he wafts sweet 
incense to the genius of knowledge. Or again, it 
might be compared to the cloud behind which the 
sun of intellect is shining. Or some deft allusion 
might be made to the two great discoveries—the 
discovery'of the New World and its effect on physical 
civilisation, and the discovery of tobacco and its 
effect on intellectual culture. Is it too much to ask 
the poet to celebrate this great modern inspirer and 
panacea? And yet we never have an ode, seldom 
an allusion, to tobacco. Why? Simply because 
when Anacreon sung, when Horace wrote, tobacco 
was not discovered, and as these worthy men in 
their ignorance made no mention of this beautiful 
herb, modern poets are too conservative to write on 
anything which has not been treated of by the 
ancients, so they let tobacco and all the poetical 
beauties connected with it remain in the cold, and 
instead thereof they treat us to the ‘* balmy zephyrs,” 
“limpid brooks,” and ‘rustling trees.’’ On the 
third count, ‘‘ rosy wine,” I will merely say that is 
even a more forcible instance than the two preceding 
ones of the artificiality and the conservatism of the 
modern poet. It was all very well for the Greeks 
and Romans to sing the praises of wine, but why a 
man living in the nineteenth century should do so 
passes my comprehension. Anacreon might talk of 
wine and nectar, but we know well enough that poets 
of our own day celebrate their festivities with pipes 
of tobacco and glasses of beer. 








RICHARD NOT HIMSELF. 


A great historical event, according to the Liverpool 
Mercury, bas happened in Liverpool. A king is 
accused of kicking a carpenter, and the offence is 
likely to be investigated in one of the police courts. 
King Richard the Third (impersonated by Mr. Barry 
Sullivan) exhibited some of the regal eccentricities 
at the Amphitheatre on Monday night. The 
passion, waywardness, and spleen of the hunch- 
back king were represented with matchless faith- 
fulness of elocution and acting, and the audience 
were delighted with the performance. But between 
the acts an incident occurred which is not included 
in the acting versions of the tragedy. A carpenter 
came in the way of the king. The king’s friends allege 
that the carpenter could not or would not get out of his 
majesty’s way, and that his highness removed from 
the royal path the objectionable carpenter by a 
discreet application of the royal boot. To this the 
carpenter objects. He does not seem to feel it to 
be an honour to be kicked or hustled even by the 
Duke of Glo’ster, represented by Mr. Barry Sullivan, 
and he has applied for a summons against the 
eminent tragedian for an assault. Those who 
merely see actors before the scenes cannot realise 
the difficulties and annoyances to which they are 
sometimes subjected ‘‘ behind.” The more eminent 
and careful the actor, the more likely are the diffi- 
culties with the supers and carpenters to be, and 
probably it may be shown in this case no unneces- 
faery violence was used to the carpenter, and that 








the alleged kicking is an exaggeration. The 
difficulty has occasioned much talk in theatrical 
circles, and if the charge of assault comes for trial it 
will be regarded as a theatrical cause celébre. On 
Tuesday night, Detective Skuce was in attendance 
at the Amphitheatre, probably for the purpose of 
informing Mr. Sullivan that he would have to appear 
before their worships on the charge of assault. If 
the intimation was conveyed to the tragedian he 
took the matter most philosophically. The wrongs 
of the carpenter did not seem to disconcert him that 
night, when he assumed the rdle of Claude Melnotte, 
and he spoke the beautiful lines descriptive of the 
Lake of Como with a poetic appreciation which was 
anything but suggestive of the police court and 
charges of assault. 








Paris, April 28th. 

The season at the Italiens is to close on the 5th 
of May. Notwithstanding the torrid heat which 
has set in with most unseasonable violence, bringing 
much disease in its wake, the Italian Opéra con- 
tinues to draw crowded houses. Mdlle. Belval 
makes constant progress. She has been engaged by 
the manager of the French Opéra, to whom she will 
be more than a mere acquisition; she will be a 
godsend. Although the season has been a financial 
as well as an artistic suceess, I hear that M. 
Strakosch hesitates to continue Italian Opera next 
year unless he can secure the subvention which was 
promised for 1874, but which has not been granted. 
Promised by one Minister, the subvention was never 
even proposed in his successor’s Budget, and had 
not the French Opera company been obliged to seek 
shelter in the Théitre Ventadour moyennant a con- 
siderable sum, the Italians would have had a hard 
fight to compete with their French rivals. It is 
considered doubtful if a subvention will again be 
granted to any foreign company. The feeling of 
exclusive nationality has gained much ground since 
the war. It is everywhere apparent. Some of the 
newspapers were up in arms at the bare idea of the 
new opera house being inaugurated with “ Les 
Huguenots,” because, forsooth, it is the, work of a 
Prussian ! 

At the Opéra ‘* Guillaume Tell’ has been selected 
for the début of Mdlle. Jeanne Fouquet, who has 
not yet completed her studies at the Conservatoire, 
and whose voice is not yet sufficiently formed to 
admit of a final opinion being passed upon her per- 
formances. At the Opéra Comique, ‘ Joconde,” 
which had not been produced since Faure left the 
Salle Favart for the Grand Opera, has been revived, 
and the popularity of Nicolo’s airs will assure it a 
certain measure of success until the theatre closes 
in June. The season at the Italiens terminates on 
the 5th of next month, and in the meanwhile Mdlle. 
Belocca, before coming to London, has been going 
through the pieces in which she achieved most 
success last winter, having sung in the opera of 
“* Semiramide,” produced for the benefit of Malle. 
Belval. At the neighbouring theatre, Les Bouffes, 
the ill-fated ‘* Parisiennes ” has disappeared from the 
program after a stormy existence of nineteen nights, 
and it is probable that better times are in store for 
the little theatre in the Passage de Choiseul, since 
Offenbach is once more about to reign supreme 
there. The Bouffes will remain open all the 
summer, and there will be occasional representations 
of French opera at the Théétre Italien. 

A curious ‘‘ fantaisie” brought out at the Chateau 
d’Eau is “Colin Tampon.” Its action is wild, but it is 
lavishly mounted, and well acted. A watch, which 
had been given to Beaupignon, Bailli of Cancale, is 
stolen from him when he is flirting with a pretty 
rope-dancer, and is passed from hand to hand among 
a troupe of acrobats, until one of them, fearing 
detection, hides it in a large cake. This cake is 
given by Colin Tampon, the chief gymnast of the 
company, to a favourite seal, which has acquired the 
ability to pronounce two or three words. The fish 
escapes in the Bay of Cancale, and the fun of the 
piece thenceforth turns on the efforts of the various 
personages to recapture the fugitive. A crocodile 
anda learned elephant take part in the action, the 
speotellty of the latter being to be able to indicate 

his trunk the person present who is most sus- 





ceptible to the darts of Cupid. In one scene Colin 
Tampon, who has been thrown into the sea by a 
rival performer, meets with the escaped seal, which 
calls out ‘‘ Papa !” to its former master, and the hero 
and the fish fall blubbering into each other’s arms, 
Ultimately all the characters come together in some 
far-away island of the East, whose queen Colin ig 
about to marry, and where Beaupignon is worshipped 
as anidol. The latter, however, is almost famished 
to death while sustaining the part of idol with 
becoming dignity, so much so that he is glad when 
he can escape from the worship of the faithful and 
steal some provender from his old companions. The 
whole notion is a wild delirium. 

M. Vibert, the painter, has again been trying his 
hand at dramatic literature. His first attempt was 
the * Tribune Mécanique,” given at the Palais Royal. 
His latest work was given a few days ago at the 
Variétés called the ‘‘ Chapeaux.” Barthelier acts 
the scene, which is simply a review of all the most 
famous hats ever worn by man from the earliest 
ages. There was a philosopher's hat, the fool’s hat, 
the gendarme’s hat, Napoleon’s hat, and so on, all 
of which Barthelier imitates by twisting his own hat 
into different shapes, and then placing it on his 
head, first in front, then on one side, and then at 
theback, andsoon. The caricatures are exceedingly 
funny. ; 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





A BALLET TROUPE IN COURT. 

This was an action brought in the Shoreditch 
County Court by the plaintiff Algar, on his own patt 
and that of his corps de ballet, thirteen young ladies, 
styling themselves ‘‘ The Grand and Unrivalled Mus- 
covian Ballet Troupe,” against the defendant, the 
proprietress of the Royal Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, 
for £14 14s., one week’s engagement. It was shown 
by the evidence of Mr. Roberts, theatrical agent, that 
he was applied to by a Mr. Jacobs, on the part of 
the defendant, to supply a ballet troupe. He sent 
back a draft agreement to supply one at £14 14s. a 
week, subject to a week’s notice on either side. This 
draft being approved of, he forthwith made the en- 
gagement according to custom. On being questioned 
by his Honour (Mr. Dasent) the plaintiff made answer 
that there were no ‘*‘ bouquets” thrown nor “ ginger 
bottles” either. On the other side it was contended 
that Mr. Roberts had promised accomplished and 
attractive dancers, not a set of inefficients, who had 
been hissed ; besides, they had kept them a week, 
and were entitled to discharge them at the expiration. 
His Honour, on referring to the agreement, said this 
was not so; he did not think £14 14s. a week for 
fourteen people entitled the management to expect 
opera dancers. A week’s notice was a fair and proper 
arrangement in the interest of both parties in the 
case of success or failure; he, therefore, decided in 
favour of the plaintiffs, £14 14s. and costs. 

A ROUGH IN THE BOXES. 

Joseph Jones, described on the charge-sheet as “a 
gentleman,” residing at the Williamson Hotel, in 
Cheapside, was charged at Bow Street on Friday 
with assaulting Mary Kaines, one of the barmaids at 
Drury Lane Theatre. The complainant stated that 
on Thursday night about half-past eleven she had 
gone from her bar to the saloon, and was returning, 
when she met the defendant, who wiped his hands 
upon her dress. She asked him how he dared do 
such a thing, and he then seized her apron. After 
a short struggle he struck her on the head with a 
stick. The blow cut her face, and blood flowed pro- 
fusely. After further corroborative evidence, Mr. 
Flowers fined the defendant £3, or two months’ 
imprisonment. 

SUICIDE OF A MUSICIAN. 

On Wednesday evening an inquest was held at St. 
Martin’s Vestry Hall upon the body of Mr. John 
Riger, aged 40, a German teacher of music, residing 
at 36, St. Martin’s-street, Leicester-square, who 
destroyed his life under the following extraordinary 
circumstances. It appeared that deceased, who was 
a man of superior education and musical ability, had 
been a musician for ten years in the band of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, which he left about four years 
since. He had latterly been in a depressed state 
owing to the bad condition of health of both himself 
and his wife. He had been in consequence unable to 
follow his profession, and became reduced in circum- 
stances. On Saturday morning last, at 12 o'clock, 
deceased, not having left his apartments as usual, 
the landlord of the house knocked at his bedroom 
door, but found that the door was locked inside. 
He called in a policeman, the room door was broken 
open, and the deceased was found sitting on a chair 
quite dead, while blood flowed from a wound crossing 
the main artery of the arm. A razor, covered with 
wet blood, was lying on the table. Mr. Tothill, a 
surgeon, who was called in upon the discovery of 
the body, described the wound on the arm, from 
which the deceased had bled to death. The Jury 
returned a verdict that deceased destroyed his life 
while in a state of temporary insanity. 
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ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN'S 
| ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 10s 6d. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 12s. Gd. 








PART THE FIRST. 


a & 
































.d. 
LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (s.)..) 
Shepherds .....ceeccceceeccecccecccccsceeveecesnseseveenes x § HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ................ } 11 
THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (In Bernany.) Introduction, &. 0 10 
IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus ........... oe 2 9 
os Pe as waalc ued hha eee s EKER ERE NINE Od 09 BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples.......... 
I WILL POUR MY SPIRIT. Chorus.........0.scseesseseeeees 19 IF THOU HAD'ST KNOWN. Solo (B.) ....ce..eeeeeeeeeeees ah: 
DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.r.3.).. 1 1 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.s.4.) and Chorus... 1 4 
PART THE SECOND. . 
a. & . a. 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (8.8.A-7.B.B.) ...eesseees sedans 09 
(B.AT.B.)  ccccccccccccccccccsceerccscscsccccccccccescccees 0 6 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED. Finale Chorus............ eccese 1 8 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus .......cssscscessessesecsees 1 6 
The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
8. d. .d. 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. InA flatandG (r.) 4 0 | IF YE BE RISEN (1.)..........cecceesees pbhi-sainesanl eoddsdbes 46 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In Band A flat (3.) .......... 4 0 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio........ 4 8 0 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (c.).......seseceesecesevees 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 8 0 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InE and G (c.)...... 4 0 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
JACOB. 
a Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
c 
JI. CGC. M CAU LL. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
HENRY SMART. 
PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 6s. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH. 8s? 
8. d, 8. d. 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (5.4.7.B.) ..eesseseeees pkiaeee 0 10 BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied 0 9 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (8.A.7.B.) .....0.0+e000 1 3 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus............. rasgoeanes 09 
The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
8. d. s. d. 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air........ ceccvcees - 8 0 THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE......seeepseeee 8 O 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte.....+.s.sseeeeeeeees . 2 6 | BE THOU PATIENT. Arin (Contralto).......sseseserseseeeees 8 0 





Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO’S| J.B, CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES.|AMERICAN ORGANS. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 128. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. | 





34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years Sysiem. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 


In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates, 








| £4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
\ polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
42 GUINEAS. nut,.or Mahogany .......... 6 5 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, soli > or ye Knee Swell, Case ™ 
MAINO. Lb sewer eeee rere reee c ” 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
£3 18¢, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
| ——- nut, or Mahogany ......,... 22 ‘ss 
. 46 GUINEAS. 4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
| COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
= Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 in 
In Walnut. 


4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 382 
q £4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Tears System. 4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 


(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 *” 


50 GUINEAS. 5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Svwells, 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, Elegant Veneered Case in 
yi In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. “ Rassmacd es W -" Bioseeses " * 
: : 5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
iF £4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. . scchintsshahadie 38 - 
NM Fe ae 6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
] 50 GUINEAS. handsome Case in Black Wal- 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
: —s F OZEWR) cc ccccccccsececosese 40 * 
gers Mahogany, for anton climates. 7.—Ten Stops, inci Swells, hand- 
- per Quarter on the Three Years System. some panelled Black Walnut 
rH ae ee ee ee mm «a 
- 55 GUINEAS. 8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
i SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
wh In Rosewood or Walnut. awd Pedal, &c. (superior _ 
hy £5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 9.—Five St wae, Recebodl wp ag re 
\ —r some panelled Resonant Case 
Hy 50 GUINEAS in Black Walnut .......... 35 ‘ 
- THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
i‘ NEW PIANOFORTE. end nies Dwell... vies gece 40 ” 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. “Height, 8) t.;|°° "Me™ Stops, Automatic Swell, 








| 
| width, 44 ft. and Knee Swell .........00. 45 Po 
: , 9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 as 
: | £4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years Eystem. 9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ,, 
| *,* This instrument is more convenient in size, | 9, —Eight Stops and Knee Swell .... 55 : 
L more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and : - ‘ 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell ..... + 68 ¥ 
hitherto made. 9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
| Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 _,, 
1 90 GUENEAS. 10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 
. Knee Swell....... pkiseawe 85 2 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 11.—Ten Stops, 2§ Octaves German 
| In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 
: £9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, ‘and Foot Swell ......... oo0°l00 is 
} *,* The same full quality and body of tone is|12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
T The diminution of size will obviate the objection and Hand Blower ........ .. 110 a 
| which so often = potadrgey oy dhe avag introduc- |13 Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
| tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
BNOGGP . s oc dccesecaaces «+--125t0150,, 
; i 110 GUINEAS. Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, tunbuail 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 


t Seat 10s. 
£10 10s. per on the Three Years System. Stuffed Velvet or Merecee Bes eat and Back, £2 10s. 


neunitieiiabeaaie sai J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., |American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 6 ae 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) | Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 


201 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. BELFAST 





} 








J- B. CRAMER & Co.’s 


HARMONIUMS, 


Forté, 
Tremolo. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Forté. 
Clarinette. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Forté. 
Hautbois. 
Fifre. 
Clarinette. 


Tremolo. 
Musette. 
Voix Celeste, 
Forté. 
Hautbois. 
Fifre. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Musette. 
Forté. 
Hautbois, 
Fifre. 
Clarinette. 


No. 1. 


CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £6. 6s. 


Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 


CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 7s, 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 


Five Octaves. 
No. 3. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 9s, 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s. 


One Stop. 


Expression and Wind Regulator. 


No. 4. 


OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 


Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Forté. 


Petite Expression. 


And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5 


OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.: 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 


Hight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglias, 
Flute. Forté. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 6. 


OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 


WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops 


Flute. Expression. 
Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
sion. Bourdon. 
Grand Jeux. Forté, 

Sourdine. 


No, 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 


Sixteen Stops. 


Flute. Bourdon. 
Petite Expres- Clarion. 

sion. Basson. 
Grand Jeux, Forté. 
Expression. Sourdine. 
Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 


WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Flute. Bourdon. 
Petite Expres- Clarion. 

sion. Basson. 
Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


WALNDUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops, (Church Model. 


Flute. Clarion. 
Petite Expres- Basson. 

sion. Forté. 
Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Expression. don. 
Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK,£70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 








J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 








2, 


sours 


ne. 


£76 


ont. 


Bas- 


\ine. 


)., 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS, 


BY ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 























8. a, 
TOG i ie ose nc de csacitnsnsscititgciimun. &6 
SE en a 
Te ee eee ae 
Gumevere | (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
SO Te Gi. bs 00:06 58:c0 00 x0. 0p 0008's - €.0 
Oh ! ma Charmante (French Song) .... eccccee & 0 
OF i ostestcsacesecksarssceescdueictesderiece de. & 

BY LOUISA GRAY. 
ee ee ee eae e 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lanci®) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves), In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........ccccseccecee 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, ‘‘Remembrance” .......+.. 00 se 08s 40 

BY O. BARRI, 
BED SEND icbn desi cndsasinateacecenseseebacsbenes 40 
EO a 
Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Vairy QRAWSE -ccccvccccccccvcccccvccccccccscscesce 4 0 
TRO BMAIGS oc cccccccvccccence. ce cvs ce cocccceuceeeasee 40 
Love's golden pant ..0.cccccsscccccvesccccsccccsccccce & O 

BY MISS PHILP. 

The Madden Chord 0.0. cccecccccecccvcccacccccccssscecs & O 
. The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4-0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ....seseeeseecesee 4 0 
Restored 2... cersccccvccesces - 40 
BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 

Words, Vain Weeds... 0000 cvcrcccececcccseseccccccecnced & O 
The sea SWALLOWS... 0. seeese se cecseees 40 
IIS 0.0 v.05 590 0:00560060 0000 cnenedeenntes cabteses 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. .......6+ . 40 
Thoughts !.....-+006 eo 40 
Spirgt LOVE ..cesecsecseereevecceceeresereeescceesees 4 0 
Twilight ....cscccces - 40 
Three Lilies .. o'0n on cs comecscccessccsesesconce, | © 
Friends .......+....++Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
Clear the Way ......cccssccece - £0 





BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .............0.. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 


T once had a sweet little doll, dear, In G@ and B flat. 
(Sung by Misa Euriquez) .....ccccececccccccesccscete 4 0 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
RRR GIR is aces notnsckenssene incense teaseeweere oe 
OS ioe es. 0s 905s vuinn en b06i 0b aes dodeee ciate “A 


_—J 





BY HENRY SMART. 
The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) .........0.s..68 8 0 
Queen of Beauty Song. (Tenor) ..........0.cecscees 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
and Tenor) ..... so cneb cove ve ¢ 


ee 
o 


a TON OI 05 5.55.46 +855,50 sere secs edacsenieere. Oe 
I MN. OBB is. 56 cc lue sb esepanchbaes MLE 
FUG age MIN 5 60:05 80 ii k0 se 08 co nn enanndocig 40 
—_—~——_—__ 
LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
RECENT STREET, W. 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—vizZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers, 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes . . by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 


Fifth » Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 


Sixth » Marmoniums. - by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. ; 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couuarp, 
Erarp, and Kirgmay, the great makers of the trade, 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 








CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Onamenrs have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 6 to 200 guineas, 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moongats Srrzet, Crry. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO,, Wust Srazzt, & Western Roap, Bricuton, 
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i J. B. CRAMER & CO’S 
| PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 128. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years Sysiem, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 


In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 





€4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18¢, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 


y q 


£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 


{ £5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 





90 GUENEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


| (LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 
201 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut,.or Mahogany .......... 15 - 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
O08 Hes.d onseceaan rrr eS 18 - 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .........- 22 ee 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 os 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 a 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 

(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 * 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Svwells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 ‘is 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..ccccscccsceces 38 “. 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
CXEEA) 2. cccccccccccccccece 40 ‘ 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finish) .......++ Ce beedcces 60 4, 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 35 “a 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 99 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell .........eee 45 * 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 - 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 a 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ne 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell..... » CB ww 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 9 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 
Knee Swell .....ccccccsccccs 85 % 
11.—Ten Stops, 29 Octaves German 
Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 
* and Foot Swell ........ oe0e' lO, 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
and Hand Blower .......... a 6 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
BOWE? . . oc ccccvesscescs -»-.125t0150,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


BELFAST 


J _B. CRAMER & CO’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 7s, 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 9. 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s. 
One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté, Expression. 
Tremolo, Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Right Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 

Tremolo. Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Cor Anglias, 

Flute. Forté. : 

And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No, 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo, Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste, Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


WALNDUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops, (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois, Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Reroeerte.) 


Forté. Fifre. lairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 








Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS, 


BY ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 























8. d, 
TTD Mie e666 ta snes resnntasenenesseiad 40 
Dwge QING in soso cc cccn ese ene cv ccvecyegce segceecece 40 
SO TREE OF ATOMROR. «06.00.0500 g00c'ccccctcoecsceetens & © 
Gumevere ! (Sung by Malle, Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
Bg | ee ee . 4 
Oh ! ma Charmante (French Song) .... » 40 
GIT BE PR ivi .cs cc vctskcssnsevencks . 40 

BY LOUISA GRAY. 
MAF WEIS GIG on ui ce 0s 90 0b te sk ca retececedscccosacscess €°9 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancit) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten, (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) .........e.eseseeeee 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .,........ 4 0 
EF Ge NG, “TID oc ac cs cccscnsccsasaceees € SE 
BY O. BARRI. 
Cg ee ee ee re ee ere oT 
en Ee a a 
Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy answer cccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccscces 40 
WHOM AMATO LE 5 0 cvcdcccccesecess. co cvesce vccevcovesesqccs 6 @ 
Love's golden past ......ccccscccccerescccccscccscceces & O 
BY MISS PHILP. 

The Madam ard occc ce crccdesicotecoccccccccccesesse @ 0 
. The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4.0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .....e.essseeceees 4 0 
Restored ...... . - 40 
BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 

Words, Vain Werds, .00 0. ccc ccccccesccccscccccoscesses & 0 
The 000 SWALLOWS... occccecececcccegeececcqccesseccctces & O 
I 0.0< csc ccsvewivnessccescsnassedceseue ce bounse 40 
The Choice, in B Gat and G.. .. ccsccccecsccccccecceccoee & @ 
TRANG Roccoescccocccecqooccssesetencesssccsesscccss & © 
Spirjt LOVE ..csereececseecececsevecessserevesceevenes 4 0 
Twilight ....scsssees 40 
0 pe a ey ee a es 
Friends .......+....+»Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
Clear the WAY 2.00. ceccceees bp ve geceee 0 





BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ...............5 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear, In G and B flat. 

(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .........006 cocete & 0 


tere eens 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
SRG DUB icc doni ci ceasdarcttiestenes scone OO 
CN BI ai nc 00 ts0n gs cutee ct ws oe teecepeiats “EO 
PII 62:6ise ghavceqcbetanscebnce b64cdesccotckoeseres ek 





BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ............-... 8 0 
Queen of Beauty Song. (Tenor) ........ 0... cecseuce 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
and Tenor) ...... 00026 do $0 Seek ve ce cb eb este 
PO GID roe. na'ns h:i0.0n. s0'Sb 0100-603 sadennd 
NE WS | MOA. 5.55 4g Lota abides cacahike 
Fa PND at BIW 5 55.00 os nck As scacev nc concedartcs 


S 
o 


~ > > 0 
coco 
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LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
RECENT STREET, W. 








































CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,,  Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third , Pianofortes . . by ERARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 


Fifth e Pianofortes - by CRAMER. 


Sixth » Marmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. . 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Oramers’ Pianofortes, but to tho various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch ; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 


CRAMERS’ 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Onawers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 
B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srrezt, W. 
B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Crry. 
B, CRAMER & CO,, West Srazet, & Western Roap, Briauton, 







J. 
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Now Ready, No. 82, for MAY, of 


LTINSDBYS’ MAGAZIN 


MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Ashantee War. 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G.A.HENTY. (Special Correspondent to 


the Standard), Author of “* The March to Magdala,” “ All But Lost,” &e: In 1 vol. 8vo. [In a few days, 
New Work by Elizabeth Cooper. 


The Infe of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of STRAFFORD, and Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIZABETH COOPER, Author of “ The Life of Arabella Stuart,” “‘ Popular History of America,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready 
Who came over with William the Conqueror ? 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New Historical Work. 


By J. R. PLANCHE, Author of ‘* The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,” &e. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready, 
A Startling Confession, The Phantom Genius, A Working Opera, First Floor Windows, &c. 


The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD (of the 


Gaiety Theatre). In 3 handsome vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait. [Now ready. 
Notice.—A Midnight Mass, a Silent Service, Watch-Night, Orthodox Spirit Seance, &c. 


ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious Life in the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND. By the Author of ‘* Unorthodox London,” &e. 1 vol. 8vo. [Second Edition, ready. 
Notice.—Spirit Faces, Mediums, At a Dark Circle, The Walworth Jumpers, &e. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON;; or, Phases of Religious Life in the Metropolis. 


By the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Second Edition, now ready. 
Notice.—A Parson in Transition, Interviewing a Mormon, The Gospel of Hell Fire, &c. 


HETERODOX LONDON. By the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D., 


Author of * Orthodox L sondon,”” “ Unorthodox London,” &e. Vin 1 vol. 8vo. {In the Press. 
This Volume will complete the Series of Dr. Davies’s interesting Works on London Religious Life. 


Colonial Sports and Pastimes. 





The GEN TLEMAN EMIGRANT. His Daily Life, Sports, and Pastimes in 


Canada, Australia, and the United States. By W. STAMER, Author of ‘ Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SHALL I WIN HER. By JAMES GRANT, Author of “The Romance of 


War,” “ Only an Ensign,” ‘* Under the Red Dragon,” &e. In 8 vols. [Now ready. 
New Novel by W. Harrison Ainsworth. 


MERRY ENGLAND; or, Nobles and Serfs. By WILLIAM HARRISON 


AINSWORTH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” ‘ Rookwood,” “ Windsor Castle,” ‘‘ Boscobel,” ‘Good old ears «Tower of London,” &e. 8vols. 





CICELY. By the Author of “ Not Without Thorns,” “She was Young and He 
MAKING the WORST of IT: « Novel. By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 
The ONLY ONE of HER MOTHER. By the Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” 
ONCE AND VOR E tVER ; ; Or, , Passages in the Life of the Curate of sma 
A “FRIEND AT ‘Count By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, van 


A LIFE’S REWARD. By H. M. LYSONS. In 2 vols. ew weil 
FRANK SINCLAIR'S WIFE. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of “George 


Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” ‘Too Much Alone,” ‘‘ Far Above Rubies,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now "8 
A YOUN G MAN ’'S LOVE.. By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER, Author of “ The 

House of Raby,” &e. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
THAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. By the Author of “Ship Ahoy!” the 


FOR BEAUTY’S SAKE. A New Novel, in 1 vol. 


Christmas Number of ‘* Once a Week.” SATIS? [Now ready. 
/ . - aR 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


[Now ready. 


GRANTLEY GRANGE. A New Novel, in 3 vols. a7 iow ready 





Printed and Published by Jamus Swirt, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirt & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid— Friday, May 1, 1874. 
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